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Seal-O-San makes 
this tip-off play 


ZAP. 


UMBER 8 receives the tip-off. No. 3 
races toward his basket—accepts a 

short pass from No. 8—dribbles fast—stops 
short—feints a pass to No. 5—drops his shot 
through the hoop. Again Seal-O-San scores. 
With Seal-O-San under your players’ feet, 
all your plays click, for Seal-O-San makes 
your gym floor 100% non-slippery. Not only 
does it give zip to fast-breaking plays, but 
it helps to keep your team at peak strength 
throughout the season. Teamwork always im- 
proves when slip or fall injuries are absent. 
More than 3000 successful coaches are § 
starting this season on Seal-O-San floors. If 
you would like your plays to have the zip 
and speed you have always wanted, investi- 
gate Seal-O-San now. The Thanksgiving and 
Christmas holidays offer opportune times for 
applying this beautiful, economical 100% 
non-slippery finish on your gymnasium floor. 
Write today for an estimate and particulars. 
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The HUNTINGTON qaias, LABORATORIES Jirc. 


HUNTINGTON —— INDIANA 
TORONTO. ONT. 72-76 Duchess St. e 2125 Market St. DENVER, COLO. 


DERMA -SAN- ATHLETE'S FOOT PREVENTIVE 














Derma-San never loses its strength—no y g 
matter how long exposed to the air. Very Wi. 
economical and 5 times stronger than most A a 
disinfectants, it is ideal for combating /// yy 


Athlete’s Foot in shower and locker room. WK, 














COACHES! SEND FOR THIS FREE SHOT CHART BOOK 


This Seal-O-San Scouting Diagram and Shot Chart Book 
is yours. You will find it very helpful in your coaching work. 





SEAL-@-SAN 


MAKES FLOORS NON-SLIPPERY 
































BIKE’s 


SMOOTH, UNIFORM 
WEBBING MAKES A TRULY 
COMFORTABLE SUPPORTER 





@ Because every rubber 
strand is covered with yarn un- 
der absolutely uniform tension 








An ——— 
@ Because the finished @ Because the experimental @ Because the looms are 
webbing is heat treated to in- | loom is constantly at work on | precisely regulated to prevent the 


sure uniform moisture content| possible weaving improvements | slightest deviation in weaving 





® Bike webbing is unequalled for smoothness and uniformity. No sizing is necessary 
so none is used. Curling and shrinkage are virtually unknown in Bike garments. The 
result is that every Bike is a truly comfortable supporter— one more reason why Bike 
is now and has been, for more’ than 60 years, the coaches’ favorite athletic supporter. 


BIKE WEB MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Lend 41 WEST 25th STREET, CHICAGO @e 104 E. 25th STREET, NEW YORE 


John H. Graham & Co., 113 Chisthesn St.. New York ¢ Martin & Martin, 5 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
McDonald & Linforth, 420 Market St., San Francisco « H. B. Hughes, 839% N. Beckley Ave., Dallas 
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The Winning Coach Has a Library 


These Books Will Help You 
Solve Your Problems Now 


e 
The Control of 
Oe Football Injuries 
reersace By Dr. M. A. “Mal” Stevens 
teoemtes and Dr. W. M. Phelps 


Dr. Stevens, Head Football Coach 
at Yale from 1928 through 1933 
and a star athlete before that, 
combines practical experience with 
professional training to great ad- 
vantage. Dr. Phelps is nationally 
known as an authority on ortho- 
pedics. The book is written in sim- 
ple language and each point is copiously illustrated. 
The material is applicable to many sports other than 
football. We believe it is the primary obligation of 
— football coach to read and study this remarkable 


Price, $3.00 


Football Line Play 


By Bernard F. Oakes 


“Bunny” Oakes, Head Coach, Uni- 
versity of Montana, and former 
line coach, University of Nebraska, 
has written a book that will be in- 
valuable to the line coach. Funda- 
mentals have been stressed above 
everything. Contents include ‘“‘Of- 

fensive Line Systems and Pro- 

















FOOT BALL 
LINE PLAY 


BERNARD F OAKES 











\ cedure in Coaching,” ‘‘Methods of 

Group Blocking,” ‘Bringing Men 

Out of the Line,’”’ “‘Defensive Plans,”’ ‘‘Pass Defense,” 
“Practice Program for the Line.”’ 

Price, $3.00 





Practical Basketball 


By Ward L. Lambert 
In this book, ‘‘Piggie’’ Lambert relates in simple, 
graphic language the practical methods and devices 
he uses in developing championship basketball teams 
as head coach at Purdue University. Published late 
in 1932, this book represents the most recent ideas 
in basketball offense and defense. It contains 67 illus- 
trations of players in action; 114 diagrams of drills 


and plays. 
Price, $4.00 


Winning Basketball 


By Nat Holman 


The aim of the author, a famous player and coach, is 
to point out the common faults of the young player, 
to define the requirements of sound basketball, and 
to illustrate the most advanced methods of training 
and developing a team along these lines. Illustrations 
from motion picture films made by the author. 


Price, $2.00 
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BOOKS WE RECOMMEND 


for 
eo 

Indiana Basketball—Dean of Indiana........... $1.50 
Practical Basketball—Lambert of Purdue....... $4.00 (New) 
Winning Basketball—Holman of Celtics........ $2.00 (New) 
Science of Basketball—Meanwell of Wisconsin. . .$3.50 
My Basketball Bible—Allen of Kansas.......... $4.00 
You and Basketball—Carlson of Pittsburgh..... $3.75 
Coaching Basketball—Ruby of Illinois.......... $4.00 (New) 
Team Play in Basketball—Ruby of Illinois...... $1.49 (New) 
Basketball—Veenker of Ames and Michigan..... $3.00 
Intimate Talks by Great Coaches — Wingate 

I 5A eA da tas ts bho Seth hw Wa sa. we es $2.00 (New) 
Games & Methods in School Athletics — Wingate 

ES Oe OTe E ET CREE TTT TTT - 82.00 (New) 
School Athletics and Education—Wingate Founda- 

Saati e eh Ak 6 ho 60ST HD CO OO «be ROE $2.00 (New) 
Modern Athletics—Robertson of Penn and Olym- 

A a, 6 ee a ek a ee ed hi ese «OS ped (New) 
Track and Field—Jones of Wisconsin.......... 
Track and Field—Gill of Illinois.............. $3. 78 
Track and Cross Country—Olds of Ypsilanti... .$2.00 
Baseball—Lundgren of Illinois................ $2.00 
Baseball—Clarke and Dawson...........e-2ee0: $2.00 
Baseball Notes—Berry of Springfield........... $2.00 
Baseball Fundamentals—Wardlow of Columbia. .$1.75 
Volley Ball—Laveaga of Boston “‘Y’’........... $2.00 (New) 


Pyramids Illustrated—Macherey and Richards. . .$3.00 (New) 
Tumbling Illustrated—Mr. Clow of Chicago “‘Y’’.$3.00 (New) 
Apparatus, Tumbling and Stunts — Reuter and 

DEEL: 6:6 nick ob Be « Skee Oddo 6 66 & KOR A'S e008 $2.00 
Calisthenics—Staley of Illinois................ $3.00 
Games, Contests and Relays—Staley of Illinois. . . $2.00 
Individual and Mass Athletics—Staley of Illinois. $3.00 


Intramural Athletics—Mitchell of Michigan...... $2.00 
Soccer—Caswell of Albany..........c2cceeees $2.00 (New) 
Swimming Simplified—Sheffield................ $2.00 
Swimming and Diving—Barnes...............- $1.75 
The Diving and Swimming Book—Corsan....... $3.00 
Amateur Wrestling — Gallagher of Oklahoma A 

SRE Se ee ee ene aa ae ae .- - $8.00 
Modern Wrestling—Otopolik of Ames.......... $2.00 
Boxing—O’Brien and Bilik........-......050008 $2.00 
Coaching the Way of the Winner—Rockne...... $5.00 
Football Problems—Rockne..............++e8. $1.00 
Line’ Coaching—Oakes of Montana, Nebraska and 

EE 256 6.04.50 O RADON OR OS O6O68 0005.00.68 $3.00 (New) 
Line Coaching—Lieb of Notre Dame and Loyola. .$3.00 
Football—Warner of Stanford..............06. $4.00 
Coaching Football—Zuppke of Illinois.......... $3.50 
Practical Football—Lowman of Wisconsin....... $3.00 


The Forward Pass—Dorais of Detroit and N. D. . .$1.75 
Football Today and Tomorrow—Roper of Prince- 


Ree ere dcdhe ode Sle oM6 asl 6 Ob/6 + 6:8 tD WSs 0 We SH $1.00 
Tumbling and Stunts for Women—Cotteral..... $1.60 
Danish Gymnastics for Women—Sumption....... $2.00 
Basketball for Women—Frymir............... $2.00 
Archery Simplified—Rounseville..............+:. $2.00 
Field Hockey Analyzed—Cubberley............. $2.00 
Baseball for Women—Palmer..............06. $1.60 
Exhibition Handbook—Warden..........+..26. $1.00 
Psychology of Coaching—Griffith of Illinois..... $2.00 
Psychology and Athletics—Griffith of Illinois. . . .$2.00 
PED PII, 5 ok coca ceoccaseviccsscces $1.50 
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Wauar's THE BEST BASKETBALL SHOE? + PERFECT TRACTION 





FOR FIT - WEAR - TRACTION - COMFORT 


COACHES AGREE ON ALL STARS 


O other kind of basketball equipment is more closely watched, 
more carefully checked as to its effect upon basketball players 
than the shoes they wear. Small wonder, then, that coaches and 
managers write us so enthusiastically about ALL STARS — the shoes 
that have solved the footwear problem so satisfactorily for hundreds of 
thousands of basketball players. Below, a few of your fellow-coaches 
and managers tell you what they think about ALL STARS — every 
comment unsolicited and inspired only by the excellent performance 
of ALL STAR Basketball Shoes themselves. Certainly shoes that 
win so high a praise from so wide a cross-section of successful basket- 
ball mentors are worth a trial by your own players this season! 














* FIT AND COMFORT 


Converse Shoes have no competitors for 
fit and comfort.— Coach Clark, High 
School, Randalia, Iowa. . . . Converse 
outclasses all other shoes for fit and foot 
comfort.— A. J. Roberston, Director of 
Athletics, Bradley Polytechnic. 


* LONG WEAR 


Converse can easily guarantee their All 
Star for one season’s hard use without 
risk; none better.— Coach Olsgaard, High 
School, Wildrose, N. Dak. . . . Believe 
frankly that Converse outwears and out- 
sticks all other brands; have utmost con- 
fidence in them.— Coach Jones, High 
School, Harper, Kansas. 


Make turning on slick floor a pleasure. — 
Coach Moran, High School, Post Falls, 
Idaho. . . . Wonderful traction and out- 
wear all others.— Manager O’Brien, 
Bosch Girls, Springfield, Mass. .. . Stick 
to the floor better than any other shoe I 
know.— Manager Skidmore, West Penn 
Juniors, Morgantown, W. Va.... Will 
hold on any floor and never wear smooth. 
— Manager Banahan, Montpelier Semi- 
nary. 


* LIGHT WEIGHT 


Only light-weight basketba shoe we 
have ever used that is durable and gives 
plenty of protection to the feet.— Coach 
Mix, High School, Moscow, Idaho. .. . 
Lightness of the Converse All Star 
turned our slowest man from a disgusted 
player into a veritable whirlwind.— 
Manager Heit, Fro-Joys, Springfield, 
Mass. 


* ALL-ROUND SATIS- 
FACTION 


Found Converse All Stars very satis- 
factory in every respect.—Coach Miller, 
Diamond D-X Oilers, Tulsa, Oklahoma; 
National A.A.U. Champions. ...Con- 
sider All Stars the best shoes on the mar- 
ket.—Coach Laval, University of South 
Carolina. ... For the last five years, my 
teams have used Converse All Stars and 
have been fully satisfied with them.— 
Coach Enke, University of Arizona... . 
Have used All Stars for several years and 
rate them as the best all-round shoes on 
the market.—Coach Davis, Teachers 
College, Greeley, Colorado. 

















CONVERSE, Malden, Mass.— Please send me 
FREE copy of your 1933 CONVERSE BASKET- 
BALL YEAR BOOK. 


ConverRsE RusBBER ComPANY 
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THE BASKETBALL REPORTER 
SCOOPS TWO INTERVIEWS 


“I’ve licked two enemies!”’ 
Says the D & M 7GK Basketball 


‘* SF DON’T mean to brag, but I’m kind of 

proud of what I’ve done. For years we 
basketballs have had a common enemy. In 
every scrap he’s laid us low. He has a num- 
ber of aliases, but his real name is Old Man 
Deterioration. Well, sir, he’s feeling kind of 
sick about his encounter with me. He did his 
best to give me a bump on the head, a case of 
mumps, or a pain in the lining. But he’s done 
now! I’ve outlasted him! 


‘‘There’s another chap we basketballs have 
always feared. He’s a regular Rip Van 
Winkle. He sleeps for ten or twenty years. 
Then he comes back, fresh as ever. He’s even 
more of a menace than the other, and he’s 
been going strong lately. This time they call 
him Big Bad Wolf Depression. And I’ve 
knocked him cold. Now they’ve rechristened 
me The Economy Ball, because I outlast sev- 
eral ordinary balls. And I’m going stronger 
than ever!’’ 








“It’s as good as it claims!” 
Confirms The Draper-Maynard Co. 


eeorgik. -G Bey 


COACH — fy 


RHINOTEX. LININ 


GUARANTEED 
Official 


- ROBABLY we wouldn’t have told the 

story in just the way the D& M 7GK 
Basketball did, but you can’t get away from 
the fact that there is some excuse for the 
mild boasting. This ball has a remarkably 
successful record with coaches and there is 
plenty of justification for calling it The 
Economy Ball. It actually does last longer, 
maintaining its official shape indefinitely! It’s 
not just chance, either. Years of careful ex- 
perimenting and radical construction changes 
account for it. 


“First, this ball has the famous D & M 
Rhinotex Lining and Zigzag Stitch—a new 
super-strength double lining and a method of 
distributing the strain of inflation. Second, 
it’s made from the choicest, matched, peb- 
bled grain cowhide. Third, the old dead spot 
is eliminated by the D 's M Rubber Valve 
Detachable Bladder, optional at no extra 
cost. It’s a great ball!’’ 


Made by 
THE DRAPER-MAYNARD CO. 


PLYMOUTH 
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Wilson 
Springs a Neu One 


Gripfast Marking — the first major improvement made in the sur- 
face treatment of basketballs is Wilson's latest advancement in 
basketball construction. 


Gripfast Marking is a waffle meshing of the surface of the ball that 
provides far greater finger traction than has ever been known be- 
fore. Fingers sense a new security of grip that aids control and 
reduces fumbling, yet none of the elastic feel or resilient touch 
has been taken from the ball. An even greater sense of the 
possibilities of speed and snappy play is experienced. 


Gripfast Marking holds the ball in even flight through the air in 
the same way that mesh marking is effective in keeping a golf 
ball on an even line of flight. 


Gripfast Marking on footballs met enthusiastic acceptance this 
season — it is being accepted with the same enthusiasm by 
basketball coaches who insist that their teams have the advantage 
of improved equipment. 


Gripfast Marking is a worthy addition to that steadily lengthen- 
ing list of improvements that have built Wilson’ recognized lead- 
ership in basketball construction. 














WILSON-WESTERN SPORTING GOODS CO. 


CHICAGO — NEW YORK — DENVER — LOS ANGELES — SAN FRANCISCO — PORTLAND 


Gripfast basketballs are 
equipped with the new 
Wilson detachable, re- 
placeable, interchange- 
able, all rubber valve 


bladder — leak-proof, 
dust-proof and fool-proof. 
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By W. S. Chandler 


Head Basketball Coach, 


Marquette University 





Overcoaching Basketball 


Fundamentals 


{ "Yt in bs of individual fundamen- 
tals in basketball is overdone more 
often than it is underdone. 

This is a bold statement to make; never- 
theless it is true. Coaches are inclined to 
place too much emphasis and time on 
activities which have been thoroughly 
learned by the players. For example, a 
player practices his pivot by going around 
a man stationed at the free throw line. 
He learns how the pivot is made and he 
executes the activity almost perfectly, but 
as yet he has not learned when to pivot 
because this practice formation is seldom 
the same as in the situations which arise 
under game conditions. Of course, funda- 
mentals should be taught until they are 
learned, but after they are learned it is 
needless to spend much time on each activ- 
ity as a separate unit. If practice on 
fundamentals is held under conditions 
which differ from game situations, the 
habits which are developed must be 
changed when the same fundamentals come 
into play under game conditions. This 
means that we are not only practicing in 
the wrong way but are also wasting time 
which could well be used in developing 
other phases of the game. 

It is advisable to put the players under 
game conditions as early in the season as 
possible so that they may weave the fun- 
damentals together as a whole and not as 
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individual activities. This does not mean 
that scrimmage is in order during the first 
few weeks of practice, but it does mean 
that fundamentals should be stressed in 
practices which resemble, as nearly as pos- 
sible, game conditions. 

How can fundamentals be stressed un- 
less they are practiced individually? This 
may be done very effectively by having 
three offensive men work the ball through 
three defensive men. While this method 
of practice is taking place, the coach should 
be close to the players so that he may 
stop play, momentarily, to explain when, 
where and how the various offensive and 
defensive fundamentals should or should 
not be used. Corrections should be made 
and instructions should be given while the 
players are actually going through this 
practice. Too many coaches are inclined 
to wait until after the practice to correct 
faults of the players. This type of coach- 
ing usually results in destructive rather 
than constructive criticism. 

In “three-through-three” practice, spe- 
cial attention should be given to those 
fundamentals which are not being em- 
ployed by the players. In order to get 
best results, the coach should have the 
following game fundamentals clearly in 
mind: 

Offense: 

1. Handling of the ball. 
2. Fakes and feints. 


3. Passes: bounce, hook, return and 
others. 
. Pivoting. 
. Screening. 
Shots. 
Follow-up. 
. Footwork. 
. Locating team mates. 
10. Dribbling. 
Defense: 
1. Footwork. 
2. Interception of passes and dribbles. 
3. Proper shifting from one player to 
another. 
4. When and where not to charge. 
5. Rebound work. 

Much time may be saved in the teach- 
ing of fundamentals by employing scien- 
tific teaching methods. For example, edu- 
cators advise that the “whole” method 
should: be used in memorizing a poem. 
This same principle may readily be applied 
to the efficient teaching of basketball fun- 
damentals. 

At the close of the basketball season 
last year, I had the opportunity of watch- 
ing a prominent team go through a prac- 
tice session. Much to my surprise, the 
players were practicing fundamentals as 
separate activities. One player was sta- 
tioned at the free throw line and the 
other players, whose team had just com- 
pleted an unsuccessful season, were going 
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through the motions of an activity which 
they had learned several months previ- 
ously. To my mind, those players were 
wasting their time and might just as weli 
have been out fishing or hunting, so far as 
learning basketball was concerned. 

If a practice formation is desirable early 
in the season, it should include many dif- 
ferent fundamentals. I have seen players 
waste a great deal of time by employing a 
practice formation in which a player is 
handed the ball as he comes in toward his 
basket for a close-in shot, with no empha- 
sis placed upon rebound work, pivoting, or 
other fundamentals. I have used the fol- 
lowing practice formation very effectively 
early in the season, but after the activities 
are once learned this formation is discarded 
in favor of game-like activities. See the 
diagram. 

Player X2 passes to X1, who comes in 
toward the ball. Player X1 then pivots 
and passes (short or bounce) to X3, who 
is in motion. (Player X1 takes his place 
at the end of the line.) Player X3 then 
takes a short shot and recovers his own 
rebound. As this is being done, X2, after 
passing to X1, breaks fast and pivots 
around C (usually the coach) and then 
comes in toward the ball. He receives it 














from X3 and goes through the maneuvers 
X1 has just completed. 

Following player X3 through this forma- 
tion, we find that the following fundamen- 
tals have been used: 

1. Fast start. 
2. Coming toward the ball. 
3. Receiving the ball while in motion. 





. Short shot. 

. Recovery from backboard. 

. Passing out from under basket. 

. Pivoting without having possession 
of the ball. 
8. Pivoting with the ball. 
9. Timing. 

10. Alertness. 

In summarizing this article, the follow- 
ing points are of importance: 

1. Coaching of fundamentals as individ- 
ual activities is overdone. 

2. Fundamentals should be woven to- 
gether. 

3. An effective method used in weaving 
fundamentals together is “three-through- 
three” practice. 

4, Fundamentals should be taught by 
the “whole” method—not the “part” 
method. 

5. Corrections should be made at the 
time the mistakes are made in order to 
make the criticism constructive instead of 
destructive. 

6. Both offensive and defensive funda- 
mentals should be used in “three-through- 
three” practice. 

7. Continuity of fundamentals should be 
uced in a practice formation early in the 
season. 
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Basketball Rules Changes— 


the current year make little altera- 

tion in the character of the game. 
Success of the ten-second and three-second 
rules in all parts of the country last year 
seems to have silenced demands for rad- 
ical revisions of this most popular of in- 
door winter sports. The principal changes 
may be noted briefly as follows. 

Instead of the center line used last year 
under the ten-second rule, division lines, 
40 feet from the farthest end line, are 
provided this year for courts less than 
75 feet in length. This allows for a larger 
front court area for the offensive team on 
small courts. In other words, the offensive 
team’s back court is smaller. 

A player under the new rules may re- 
enter the game twice instead of once, as 
formerly. 

Under the new provisions, when a game 
is played in quarters, as it is by high 
school and younger players, the second 
and fourth quarters do not necessarily be- 
gin with a jump ball at center. 

The new rules incorporate the interpre- 
tations with respect to advancing the ball 
which were made last year after the rules 
were published. A slight change here per- 
mits only the first player who touches the 
ball in his front court to return it to the 
back court. 

A note to the officials provides that the 
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1933-34 


Referee or Umpire must actually handle 
the ball when it is awarded to a player 
out of bounds from the front court area. 
This makes mandatory a practice followed 
previously by many good officials. 

A note to the officials provides that 
neither Referee nor Umpire shall stand in 
the free throw lane nor behind the back- 
board. This provision is made to avoid 
diconcerting the free-thrower. 

The ball may now, under the new pro- 
visions, be awarded to a player from out 
of bounds either on the side or on the end 
of the court. 


Detailed changes in the 1933-34 rules 
are contained in the following paragraphs. 
Quotations from the Official Basketball 
Rules, 1933-34, are indented. 

Rue 1, Section 3. The Center 
Circle shall have a radius of 2 feet and 
it shall be marked in the center of 
the court. A diameter parallel to the 
end lines shall be drawn in this circle. 
The line shall be 2 inches wide. 
Provision for the old center line is 

omitted in this section as rewritten. Other- 
wise it is the same as in the 1932-33 rules. 

Rute 1, Section 4. The court shall 
be divided into two parts by extending 
the diameter of the center circle in 
both directions until it intersects the 
side lines; except that, if the court is 


less than 75 feet long, it is recom- 
mended that it be divided by drawing 
two lines parallel to the end lines, each 
40 feet from the farther end line. If, 
however, this would cause these lines 
to be inside the free throw lines, the 
court shall be divided by extending the 
free throw lines until they intersect 
the side lines. It is recommended that 
these lines be painted in a color that 
will distinguish them from the other 
lines on the court. The line (or lines) 
described in this section shall be 
termed the Division Line. 

The above provision does not alter con- 
ditions on courts of 75 feet or more in 
length. The center line provided for last 
year gave the offensive team on small floors 
such comparatively deep back courts that 
many high schools were by agreement 
using a front court area of 40 feet or more. 
Rule 1, Section 4, above, makes provision 
for small courts. Note that the words 
“it is recommended” are used in connec- 
tion with the 40-foot front court area. 
Note also that on extremely small courts, 
where the 40-foot zone would bring the di- 
vision line inside the free throw line, the 
free throw line is to be regarded as the 
division line. This is mandatory, as in no 
case is the front court area of the offen- 
sive team to be extended inside the free 
throw line of the defensive team. 
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Sections 4 and 5 of Rule 1 in the 1932-33 
rules have become Sections 5 and 6, re- 
spectively, in the new rules. 

Rute 5, Section 4. A player who 
has left the game, except for disquali- 
fication for four personal fouls or for 
other disqualification, may re-enter 
the game twice. 

Under the old rule, of course, a player 
might re-enter the game only once. This 
provision is in line with a similar liberal- 
ization of the substitution rule in football 
and was adopted for the purpose of en- 
couraging the use of a greater number of 
players. 

Rute 6, Section 1. The officials 
shall be a Referee, an Umpire, two 
Timekeepers, and two Scorers. 

NOTE—It cannot be too strongly 
emphasized that the Referee and Um- 
pire of a given game should not be con- 
nected in any way with either of the 
organizations represented, and that 
they should be thoroughly competent 
and impartial. The Referee and Um- 
pire should wear uniforms distinct 
from those of either team. The of- 
ficials have no authority to agree to 
changes in the rules except those men- 
tioned in Rule 1, Section 1, (Note) 
and Section 2; and in Rule 8, Section 
} A 

The Committee believes that the 
game is most efficiently handled by the 
“double referee system,” whereby each 
official covers one side and one end of 
the court, and is chiefly responsible 
for plays in his half of the court. The 
Committee authorizes such changes in 
the following sections as are necessary 
in operating this system of officiating. 


Only the second paragraph of the above 
note is new. It formerly appeared as a 
note, under slightly different wording, in 
Section 11 of Rule 6. The double referee 
system has been used in many parts of 
the country for a number of years. This 
paragraph is merely a recognition of this 
practice and an endorsement of it. 

Rute 6, Section 14. The Referee 
or Umpire shall blow a whistle when- 
ever either declares the ball dead, ex- 
cept when a goal is made. 

The important part of the above section 
is the last clause. This was inserted for 
the purpose of decreasing the amount of 
whistle blowing. It is a recognition that 
the ball is automatically dead when a goal 
is scored. 

Rute 7, Section 3. Held Ball is 
declared when two players of oppos- 
ing teams have one or both hands 
firmly on the ball, or held ball may 
be called when one closely guarded 
player is withholding the ball from 
play and is making no apparent ef- 
fort to put the ball into play. 

NOTE—Many officials anticipate a 
held ball or declare it too quickly, 
thereby interrupting the continuity 
of the game, and unjustly taking the 
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ball away from the player who has 
gained or is about to gain possession 
of it. Under the first clause of Section 
8, held ball should not be called until 
both players have one or both hands 
so firmly on the ball that neither can 
gain sole possession without undue 
roughness. 


The above note is new. It was inserted 
in the hope that the number of jump balls 
would be decreased. Several coaches last 
year suggested giving players a chance to 
tug or jerk the ball from an opponent's 
grasp before calling a held ball. The ques- 
tion was discussed at great length at the 
1933 convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Basketball Coaches. Under the 
interpretation contained in the above note, 
players are to be given this opportunity 
to wrest the ball from an opponent if they 
can do so “without undue roughness.” 


Rute 7, Section 9. Running with 
the Ball (traveling or carrying the 
ball) is progressing in any direction 
while holding the ball. 

Item 1. A player who receives the 
ball while standing still may jump 
from the floor in disposing of the ball 
or he may pivot. If he jumps from 
the floor the ball must leave his hands 
before either foot again touches the 
floor. If he pivots 

(a) The ball must leave his hands 
before the pivot foot leaves 
the floor if he is to start a 
dribble; 

(b) If he is to pass or throw for 
goal he may lift the pivot 
foot or jump, but the ball 
must leave his hands before 
one or both feet again touch 
the floor. 

Item 2. A player who receives the 
ball while he is progressing or upon 
completion of a dribble may use a 
two-count rhythm in coming to a stop 
or in getting rid of the ball. The first 
count occurs 

(a) As he receives the ball if either 
foot is in contact with the 
floor at the time he receives 
it; 

(b) As the foot strikes the floor or 
as both feet strike the floor 
simultaneously after he re- 
receives the ball if both feet 
are off the floor when he re- 
ceives the ball. 

The second count occurs when, after 
the count of one, the other foot strikes 
the floor, or both feet strike the floor 
simultaneously. 

If he comes to a stop on the count 
of one he may pivot on either foot. 

If he uses the two counts in coming 
to a stop, he may pivot only on the 
rear foot, if one foot is in advance of 
the other; if neither foot is in advance 
of the other, he may lift either foot 
but must get rid of the ball before that 
foot touches the floor again; or he 


may jump with both feet but must get 

rid of the ball before either foot 

touches the floor again. 

The above section was rewritten to 
clarify the provisions relating to running 
with the ball. This should help to main- 
tain uniformity in various sections of the 
country with respect to foot movements. 

Rute 7, Section 22. A team’s 
Front Court is the half of the court 
(or larger section if two division lines 
are used) which contains the basket 
for which this team is throwing. The 
other half of the court (or smaller sec- 
tion if two lines are used) is this 
team’s Back Court. 

The above section is an amplification 
of the same section in last year’s rules to 
provide for the changes made in the court 
by the new Rule 1, Section 4, creating the 
two division lines. 

Rute 8, Section 5. The ball shall 
be put in play in the center circle (ex- 
cept as otherwise provided in these 
rules) : 

a. At the beginning of each half, 

and of each extra period; 

The words “or quarter” that were in a 
of Section 5, Rule 8, in the 1932-33 rules 
have been omitted this year. The last sen- 
tence of the first paragraph of Section 3 
of Rule 11 makes this omission necessary. 

Rute 8, Section 8 (b). When the 
ball is in a team’s front court follow- 
ing a jump ball, pass from out of 
bounds, throw for goal, or loss of pos- 
session of the ball by the opponents, 
only the player of that team who first 
touches the ball may cause it to go to 
his back court. As soon as the ball is 
touched thereafter in the front court 
by another player of either team, the 
right of the offensive team to cause 
the ball to go to the back court ceases 
until one of these four plays has re- 
curred. 


PENALTY— 


Failure to comply with the provi- 
| of this section is a violation and 
shall awarded to the op- 
ponents at the nearest point out of 
unds; except that, if a team returns 
the ball to its back court a and 
the ball is first touched in the back 
court by an opponent, play shall con- 
tinue. As in out-of- plays, 
touching | the division line is con- 
“over,” and the last player 
who touches the ball before it goes 
over the division line is to 
have caused it to go over. 


Section 8 (b) of Rule 8, ‘above, includes 
the interpretations made last year after 
the rules were published. An important 
change iu last year’s rules is the provision 
which permits only the first player who 
touches the ball in his front court to re- 
turn it to the back court. A note which 
follows the Penalty next above is the same 
as that of a year ago, except that the 
words “division line” replace the words 

“center line,” a change made necessary by 
the new division line in small courts. 

The following questions and answers 
follow Rule 8, Section 8: 

Question—A player of Team A re- 
(Continued on page 46) 








Legal and Illegal - 


By 
J. Craig Ruby 





Legal Steps from a Jump-Stop 


Illustration 1.—The offensive man (in 
the white shirt) has just taken the ball 
into his hands before or as both feet 
touched the floor. This constitutes the 
“one count,” and the player is therefore 
permitted to pivot on either foot. (See 
Rule 7, Section 9 of the Official Basket- 
ball Rules, 1933-34.) 


Illustration 2.—In this illustration the 
offensive player has pivoted on his black 
foot, whirled completely around and 
brought his free (white) foot to the 
floor again. As the white foot touched 
the floor the “two count” occurred. He 
is in the act of starting a dribble. For 
the start of the dribble to be legal, the 
ball must leave the player’s hands be- 
fore or as the pivot (black) foot leaves 
the floor. 





Illustration 3.—If the offensive player 
wishes to pass (or shoot), he may lift 
the pivot foot from the floor as shown. an 
The ball must leave his hands before 
the black foot touches the floor again. 
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Maneuvers In Basketball 


Basketball Coach, 


University of Illinois 


Legal Steps from the Two-Count 
Jump Stop 


Illustration 4.—Here the offensive 
player (in the white shirt) has received 
the ball with one foot in contact with 


the floor. The “one count” occurs at 
this instant. 


Illustration 5.—The offensive player 
has jumped, with the ball in his hands, 
to this position. The “two count” took 
place as both feet touched the floor. 


Illustration 6.—From the “two count”’ 
position shown in Illustration 5, the of- 
fensive player may lift either foot from 
the floor (the white foot in this illus- 
tration) but will have traveled unless he 
gets rid of the ball before this foot 
touches the floor. Here the offensive 
player has executed a half pivot on his 
black foot and is about to pass the ball 
and bring his white foot in contact with 
the floor. 
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Legal Steps from a Stride Stop 


Illustration 7.—This illustration shows 
the offensive player (in the white shirt) 
stopping in a stride stop. The ball has 
come into his hands as or after the 
white foot has taken this position, thus 
making the “one count.” He may, there- 
fore, pivot on either foot. If he had 
taken the ball into his hands before the 
white foot took this position, he could 
pivot only on the rear foot. 


Illustration 8.—Here the offensive 
player has pivoted on the white or front 
foot. The “two count” occurred as the 
black foot touched the floor. If the of- 
fensive player wishes to pass, he may lift 
the white foot but must get rid of the 
ball before it touches the floor again. 
If he wishes to dribble, the ball must 
leave his hands before or as the white 
foot is lifted from the floor. 


Dribbler Charging Fouls 


Illustration 9.—The player with the 
ball (in the white shirt) is in the process 
of faking his guard in preparation for 
an attempt to dribble around him. The 
left foot has been used as the pivot foot 
during the faking. 
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Dribbler Charging 
Fouls 


Illustration 10.— This illustration 
shows that the offensive man (in the 
white shirt) did not choose a path for 
his dribble wide enough around the 
guard. The dribbler is charging the 
guard and is guilty of a personal foul. 


Illustration 11.—Here is a case in 
which the offensive player, from the 
starting position shown in IIlustration 9, 
chose a path wide to the side of the 
guard. The guard (in the black shirt) 
has crossed his feet and is causing con- 
tact with the dribbler. A personal foul 
should be called on the guard for 
charging. 


Illustration 12.—When a dribbler is 
attempting to go around a guard, it is 
possible for both men to foul, as is 
shown in this illustration. The dribbler 
is charging and the guard is both push- 
ing and charging. 
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Guarding a Player Who Does Not 
Have the Ball 


Illustration 13.—This illustrates a 
guard (in the black jersey) touching 
an opponent in order to make the guard- 
ing much easier. It is a foul. Opponents 
are not permitted to “feel” the direction 
and movement of each other. 


Illustration 14.—Face guarding, 
though infrequent, is a difficult ma- 
neuver for the official to rule upon. This 
illustration shows a black shirted defen- 
sive player face guarding his opponent. 
The position, as shown, is not a foul. 
A foul will occur if the defensive player 
shifts as the offensive player shifts, thus 
interfering with the progress of the of- 
fensive player. 


Pivot Play Fouls 


Illustration 15.—Here is shown a fre- 
quent foul on the part of a defensive 
man when playing against the pivot 
man. The defensive player (in the black 
shirt) is overguarding by handicapping 
the movement of the pivot man. The 
defensive player’s arm, being above the 
arm of the pivot man, is likely to cause 
holding when the ball arrives. 
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' Pivot Play Fouls 


Illustration 16.— The pivot man 
should be fouled when he tries continu- 
ally to “feel” the location of his guard 
with his hands. Some pivot men “feel” 
with their hips and constantly back up 
to their guard. It is this action by the 
pivot man and the overguarding on the 
patt of his opponent which cause the 
pivot play to be so difficult to officiate. 
When the ball is not in possession of 
the pivot man, one official should watch 
the maneuvering on the part of the 
pivot man and his opponent. In this 
illustration, the pivot man (in the white 
shirt) is “feeling” the position of his 
guard, and a foul should be called 
against him. 


Illustration 17.—The pivot man may 
commit a “dribbler charging” foul as 
well as the offensive player shown in 
Illustration 10. Here the pivot man (in 
the white shirt) is charging his guard 
in an attempt to get to the basket. 


Illustration 18.—Some pivot men have 
learned that if they attempt underhand 
shots at the basket the guard will be 
drawn into a foul. This illustration 
shows such a case. As shown here, no 
foul is occurring. However, if the guard 
permits his left hand to move downward 
and “hack” the shooter, he has fouled. 
But if the guard merely holds his arm 
in the position shown and if the shooter 
throws his arms upward into the arm 
of the guard, no foul occurs even if 
the shooter does appear to be “hacked.” 
In actual play, the guard will foul most 
of the time, for he will be unable to 
prevent bringing his arm down on the 
shooter’s arms. Since these offensive tac- 
tics are being used so frequently, every 
conference or league should consider 
this play in its interpretation meetings. 
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Natural Screen 


Illustration 19.—The beginning of the 
most frequent of the screen plays is il- 
lustrated here. The white shirted player 
on the left has just passed the ball to 
his team mate. He will continue his 
course, take the ball from his team mate 
and dribble or shoot. The player with 
the ball may fake the pass and keep the 
ball for a dribble to his own right. No 
fouls are shown in this illustration. 


Illustration 20.—A continuation of 
the play started in Illustration 13 is 
shown here. The ball has been passed 
to the running player; he has retreated 
a step and is preparing to shoot. The 
passer has held his position and is pre- 
paring to move toward the rebound. 
The defensive players (in the black 
shirts) have been screened from the 
shooter. This maneuver is legal unless 
the passer backs up into the defensive 
men or pushes them in some manner. 
The defensive men might foul if they 
attempt to get to the shooter by pushing 
the passer. 


Pick-off Screen 


Illustration 21.—The start of a pick- 
off screen is shown here. The offensive 
player on the right (in the white shirt) 
will suddenly move to the side of the de- 
fensive player on the left, while the 
player with the ball dribbles behind the 
screen established. See Illustration 22. 
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Pick-off Screen 


Illustration 22.—Here the pick-off is 
being executed. This is legal so long as 
the offensive player originally on the 
right does not touch the defensive man 
or otherwise hinder his attempts to 
follow the dribbler. The pick-off man 
has a right to his spot on the floor and 
is not fouling in this case. 


Illustration 23.—The pick-off is being 
illegally executed here by the offensive 
man. The pick-off man has no right to 
use his arms in this fashion to prevent 
the movement of the defensive player. 
He can merely take his position and must 
not cause contact. If the guard causes 
contact, the offensive man cannot be 
fouled, although he may desire that con- 
tact to occur. 


NOTE.—Pictures were posed by Cap- 
tain Hellmich, Mills, Rohlen and Stine 
of the University of Illinois basketball 
squad. 





Offensive Footwork Drills 


ITH the coming basketball sea- 
son close at hand, teachers of 
this game are ready and anxious 


to improve their squads in the various 
fundamentals of the game. We learn 
from experience that our close games are 
won on fundamentals. 

We teach offensive fundamentals of 
passing, basket shooting and footwork. 
Our players may be able to pass and 
shoot correctly, but unless they have 
proper footwork drill they may not free 
themselves consistently enough to receive 
passes in order that they may get the 
shots. 

With the rules as they are now, much 
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of the smartness of retaining control of 
the ball and creating openings under the 
basket has been taken away. However, 
it is more important than ever to have 
cleverness of foot in the congested area. 
In this area, in which there are five de- 
fensive players, the advantages to be 
gained must be made by the fundamentals 
of footwork. Fast starts, feints, stops, 
half and full pivots, stops and turns, 
changes of direction and the like are the 
movements players must execute in order 
to secure advantages for receiving passes 
and obtaining shots. The following drills 
may be of use to coaches to add to the 
routine of practice. A great variety of 


drills is of value if they are in keeping 
with the habits being taught. I am offer- 
ing for use drills in the execution of the 
stop and turn and the front pivot. 


Stop and Turn 


SITUATION on the floor for the 

execution of the stop and turn oc- 
curs when an offensive player, dribbling 
for the basket, is stopped by a guard who 
obtains a position between the dribbler and 
the basket and drives him to the side line 
and corner. When the guard is in rapid 
motion and the dribbler realizes he cannot 
get into the basket, the latter makes a 
two foot stop and turns or pivots toward 
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the side line. As the turn is made, the 
ball is brought into passing position for 
a two-hand-over-the-shoulder pass. The 
weight should be shifted back to the pivot 
foot immediately, so that the offensive 
man will be well balanced and strong for 
the incoming guard. 

In the drill shown in Diagram 1, offen- 
sive player 1 with the ball is given a 
slight advantage over defensive player X1. 
The offensive player has the option of 
dribbling into the basket if he retains that 
advantage. Having X1 in rapid motion, 
1 executes a stop and turn. Offensive 
player 5, in the column on the opposite 
side of the floor, is watching for the stop. 
When 1 is ready to pass, 5 comes late 
and fast to meet the pass from 1. In 
meeting the pass, 5 crosses at an angle 
of 45 degrees to receive a short pass and 


then dribbles for the basket to make a 
short shot. In this set-up, there is drill 
on stopping and turning by 1, stopping 
and guarding by X1, and meeting the ball 
by 5 when player 1 is ready to pass. 


Front Pivot 


NOTHER floor situation which re- 

quires footwork drill is that which 
occurs when a dribbler meets a defensive 
player between himself and the basket. 
This situation calls for execution of the 
movement called the front or forward 
pivot. In executing this movement, a one 
foot stop is made with the foot next to 
the intended pass receiver, far enough 
away from the defensive player so that 
there will-be no body contact. The stop 
foot becomes the pivot foot. In making 
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the pivot, the foot opposite the pivot foot 
should be dragged in contact with the 
floor. This is done so that the player 
making the pivot may check the full pivot 
and make only a half pivot and reverse. 
The knees should be well bent and the 
hips low to obtain good balance. In the 
floor drill shown in Diagram 2, dribbler 1 
meets defensive player X, executes a front 
pivot and passes to player 4, who breaks 
for the basket as 1 makes a stop. Player 
1 makes a two-handed underhand pass to 
4, who dribbles in and makes a short shot. 
Defensive player X is allowed to shift to 
block the pass or to retreat to cover player 
4, as he sees fit. If player X shifts pre- 
maturely to block the pass, then player 1 
may make the half pivot and reverse to 
face the basket and shoot, as shown in 
Diagram 3. 


Tests for Evaluating the Abilities of 
Basketball Players 


tests was presented for measuring the 

abilities of basketball players when 
performing as individuals. In Part II is 
outlined a series of tests devised for the 
purpose of measuring the same abilities 
as those dealt with in Part I, this time 
with the individual performing as a mem- 
ber of a group. The sum of the scores for 
an individual in the tests described in 
Parts I and II represents the final grand 
total of the individual for the entire series 
of tests. 


Speed and Co-ordination Test 


ProcepurE: Use a group of three men 
stationed in any position they may choose, 
with the ball in possession of any one of 
the three. On a given signal, the men be- 


ig Part I of this article, a series of 
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By C. V. Money 
Director of Athletics, University of Louisville 





Pa I of this series appeared in the 
November issue of this publication. It 
should be referred to in connection with Part 
II. As stated previously, Mr. Money is a 
graduate of Ohio Northern University, has 
coached in both high school and college and 
is now in his second year as Director of Ath- 
letics at the University of Louisville. 





gin passing the ball and continue to do so 
for one minute. They must keep moving 
while making this test. 

Scortinc: The number of passes made 
by the group in one minute, divided by 


three, represents the score for each man 
of that group. Fumbled passes are not 
counted. The type of pass may or may 
not be designated by the instructor. 


Passing for Accuracy Test 


ProcepuRE: Use a group of three men 
stationed at one end of the court, with 
the ball in possession of any one of the 
three. (See Diagram 6.) The type of 
pass to be used is designated by the in- 
structor. On a given signal, the group re- 
volves down the court, advancing the ball 
by passing, stopping and cutting. The 
passer always cuts behind the man to 
whom he has passed and advances down 
the floor to receive another pass later. 

Scorrna: Time begins on the “go” sig- 
nal and ends when the group has advanced 
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the length of the floor and returned to 
the original starting line. All passes not 
conforming to the type designated are 
counted and added to the total time score. 
The total score for the group (number of 
seconds plus illegal passes) divided into 
400 represents the score for the individual 
as a member of the group. 


Shooting for Accuracy Test 


ProceDURE: With a group of three 
players, a game of “15” is played. An 
imaginary line across the court, just touch- 
ing the foul circle and parallel to the end 
line, is the restraining line for long shots. 
A short shot is one taken from any posi- 
tion on the court where the ball is first re- 
covered by the shooter after attempting 
a long shot and must be taken from within 
bounds. 

ScorinG: Each individual shoots in 
turn. The type of shot may be designated 
by the instructor. A long shot scores 2 
points, and each follow-up, short shot 
scores 1 point. The winner’s points must 
total 15—no more, no less. The individual 
points are scored as follows: 


PRE 5 ina daceericnw pean 5 points 
UO 65.54: 45n ke eeeenes 3 points 
Sb 0k 0s09 cade ongens 1 point 


Dribble Shot Test 


ProcepuRE: Using a group of three 
men, place each contestant along the end 
line and facing the opposite goal. Each 
applicant has a ball and is in position to 
dribble. On a given signal, each contestant 
dribbles the length of the court, scores a 
goal, returns by a dribble and scores a goal 
at the starting basket. 


Scorinc: Individual points are scored 
as follows: 
Tn a See 5 points 
Second place ..................3 points 
Be OO iad else ob eis sc ccnees 1 point 


Pivot and Shot Test 


ProcepurRE: Use a group of three men 
stationed at one end of the court with the 
ball in possession of any one of the group. 
(See Diagram 7.) On a given signal, the 
group revolves down the court, advancing 
the ball by passes, dribbles, stops and 
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Helpful Hints on How to Improve 
Your Golf Game 


pivots. The type of pass is designated by 
the instructor. 

Scorinc: ‘Time begins on the “go” sig- 
nal and ends when the group has advanced 
the length of the court, scored a goal, re- 
turned and scored a goal at the starting 
point. The lapsed time (in seconds) di- 
vided into 400 represents the score for 
each individual of that group. 


Competitive Shooting Test 


ProcepuRE: Use a group of three offen- 
sive men and two defensive men as a unit. 
The three offensive men attempt to score 
on the two defensive men under game con- 
ditions. The ball is put in play on a signal 
given by the offense. 

Scorinc: A time limit of two minutes 
is established. Each goal scored by the 
offense counts 2 points. A foul by the 
defense adds 1 point to the offensive score. 
A foul by the offense deducts 1 point from 
the total offensive score. If the total score 
is a minus quantity at the end of the 
two minutes, it is subtracted from the total 
scores of each of the men in the offensive 
group. Otherwise the number of points 
scored (goals plus and minus fouls) repre- 
sents the score for each individual in the 
offensive group. 


Shots through the fairway 


O far in my articles, I have discussed 

shots with the wooden clubs on the 
tee and on the fairway. Before discussing 
the different shots with the irons, I want 
to explain in general the main differences 
between shots made by the wooden clubs 
and those made by the iron clubs. 


Differences Between Irons and Woods 


N the first place, since the shaft of the 

club is longer, the wooden club calls 
for a wider arc with a longer radius. 
This means that with the iron club the 
player will stand a little closer to the 
ball; the distance depending upon the 
length of the shaft of the iron club and 
the shot that is being attempted. 

When we think of making a shot with 
a wooden club, whether on the tee or fair- 
way, we immediately-are thinking of dis- 
tance and noticing that the ball is “sit- 
ting up” fairly well. With the wooden 
clubs, we want to be perfectly relaxed and 
make a nice, smooth arc, shooting “through 
the ball.” We will also have a smooth 
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follow-through with the wooden clubs. In 
addition, with the wooden clubs, we keep 
in mind that our are must be a little more 
flat at the bottom, at the approach of the 
club-head to the ball and through it. 
Now, with the iron clubs there are a 
few general differences. In the first place, 
and especially with the long iron shots, we 
have to play the shots a little more firmly 
than with our woods. We play the ball 
in general fairly well in the center of our 
stance, rather than on a line with the left 
heel. With the iron clubs, we do not take 
the club back so far on our back swing. 
We take only a three-quarters swing. In 
other words, with the irons the shaft of 
the club is almost perpendicular to the 
ground when we are at our top position, 
whereas with the wooden clubs the shaft 
of the club is parallel with the ground. 
The last and main difference between 
the two types of clubs is the fact that in 
most cases with irons, instead of sweeping 
“through the ball” as with the woods, we 
hit the ball a little more on the down- 


stroke, with a firm stroke and a more “up- 
right” swing. The result is that in most 
cases with the irons the tendency is to hit 
the ball first and the turf momentarily 
afterwards. 


The Mid-Iron 


HE mid-iron, usually referred to as the 

Number 2 iron, is the club you should 
use when you want distance and it is im- 
possible to use your wooden clubs. It is 
the club that is usually used next after 
the drive from the tee, when distance is 
needed. Of course, if the ball has a good 
lie and the distance to the cup is over 200 
yards, the proper club to use is the bras- 
sie shot; but, if the lie is not good enough 
for a brassie shot, the mid-iron is the club 
to use. Ordinarily, the average distance 
we think of when using the mid-iron is 
from 175 to 190 yards. The loft of the 
mid-iron is not very much, and usually 
the type of shot you should get is one with 
medium height and a fairly long roll. Of 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Rules Changes 


bbe has been some complaint this year that 
football has become so standardized, both on of- 
fense and defense, and especially on defense, that 
the game is no longer so interesting as it formerly 
was. Apparently the American people have not dis- 
covered this, because the attendance at the games 
this year was considerably greater than the attend- 
ance last year. This does not mean, however, that 
the game cannot be improved. 

THe ATHLETIC JOURNAL, viewing the game from a 
spectator’s side, was not enthusiastically in favor of 
the fumble rule at the time it was proposed. How- 
ever, the coaches some years ago suggested that the 
fumble rule be adopted, and the Rules Committee 
accordingly made the change in the code. There is 
much to be said in favor of the coaches’ viewpoint, 
because many games in the past were won by in- 
ferior teams recovering fumbles and running for 
touchdowns. 

Neither were we enthusiastically in favor of the 
dead ball rule at the time it was incorporated in the 
code. The late Ed Hall and his fellow members of 
the Rules Committee, however, were convinced that 
if the dead ball rule were adopted it would result 
in a faster whistle by the referee, which in turn 
would mean fewer injuries of a serious nature. We 
believe that the dead ball rule has served to decrease 
the number of injuries in football, and if only one 
life has been spared or, putting it differently, if only 
one death has been prevented because of this rule, 
it has been eminently worth while. 

Since football is a complex game, the rules are 
naturally complex. They will undoubtedly from 
time to time be simplified by minor changes here and 
there. They cannot radically be changed without 
making radical changes in the game itself. We do 
not feel that the games this year have been uninter- 
esting. We have enough faith in the ingenuity of 
the coaches to lead us to believe that if the game is 
not changed they will devise new and better methods 
of strengthening the offense. 

It is well that a great many people have enough 
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interest in football to suggest what to them seem 
desirable changes. The individual members of the 
Football Rules Committee welcome suggestions, and 
the Committee itself gives careful consideration to 
all proposals that are submitted. May we call your 
attention to the fact that in each of the Hight Dis- 
tricts there is a District Representative on the Foot- 
ball Rules Committee. If you have any ideas that 
you would like to have considered by the Rules Com- 
mittee, the proper procedure is for you to pass those 
ideas on to your District Representative, whose 
name is listed in the Football Guide and who will be 
glad to receive your suggestion. 


On the Upgrade 


yun receipts from secondary school and college 
games this fall will be from 20 to 30 per cent 
higher than were the receipts in 1932. Apparently 
athletics in the educational institutions have turned 
the corner. 

This categorical statement of fact is not based 
primarily on the capacity crowds that have attended 
the U.S. C.-Stanford, Michigan-Ohio, lowa-Wiscon- 
sin, Yale-Harvard and Army-Navy games, or the 
large crowds that will undoubtedly attend the Army- 
Notre Dame and Yale-Princeton games. Rather, it 
is based on reports from the college men in all sec- 
tions of the United States and on reports from cer- 
tain state high school athletic association secre- 
taries. 

Apparently economic life is again on the upgrade. 
Whether this is because of the efforts that have been 
put forth by the administration to effect a recovery, 
or in spite of the administration’s experiments, is 
not pertinent to this discussion. It is enough to 
know that school and college athletics, which for a 
period of two or three years have been conducted on 
a bare subsistence basis, will this year be in better 
financial condition than they have been for some 
time. 

Undoubtedly the often repeated statement is true 
that the various athletic departments overbuilt in 
the decade following the World War. Perhaps, how- 
ever, a few years from now we will not agree with 
this statement. Certainly those who suggested that 
never again would the stadia be filled have been 
proved to be false prophets. Some of the stadia 
were filled this year. 

Since the financial success of amateur athletics is 
very largely dependent upon gate receipts, we may 
feel encouraged by the thought that the depression 
has ended so far as amateur athletics are concerned. 
This improvement is significant further in showing 
that the people never lost interest in the games of 
youth. 

There is yet another element in this picture; 
namely, during the depression, while economic, so- 
cial and political life was in a state of flux, amateur 
athletics were stable, sound and secure. This can 
mean but two things: first, that the athletic system 
itself is sound, and, second, that those who adminis- 
ter the system are rational, sensible human beings. 
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Christmas Greetings 


HRISTMAS time means to most of us a period of peace and good 
C will toward men. There is nothing inconsistent in the thought that 
the coaches who have been strenuously engaged in competition of a 
high order should be well qualified to appreciate and enjoy the various 


manifestations of the Christmas spirit. 


HE man who has battled as hard as he knew, yet fairly, against his 

friendly rivals has high regard and respect for those rivals, whether 
victorious or not. It is only the man of small or dwarfed nature or char- 
acter who comes through a football season with animosity, jealousy or 
hatred for those against whom he has battled. Since the majority of the 
boys who have played and the great majority of those who have led these 
lads in their games are sportsmen of the highest order, then to them the 


idea of peace and good will toward all is a natural phenomenon. 


+ ee ATHLETIC JOURNAL extends to the great army of coaches its 

best wishes for a Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year. It is in- 
creasingly a joy for the Editor and those associated with him in THE 
ATHLETIC JOURNAL enterprise to labor with the men who have so 
much to do with shaping the manners and morals of the young men of 
this country. We appreciate all that the coaches have done to make our 
work so pleasant and we trust that in a small way at least we may have 


helped them in the things that they so admirably are doing. 
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The American Olympic Wrestling Team, 1932 


Top row, left to right: Dougavitto, Coach Otopalik, Manager Streit, Hess, Teague, 
Mehringer, Ashford, Caldwell, Riley, Vanbebber, Appleton. Bottom row, left to right: 


Clodfelter, Pearce, Nemir, Harmon, Morford. 


he photograph was taken in the 


Olympic Stadium on the day of the opening ceremonies. 


The Glory of Wrestling 


ECENT surveys and investiga- 
R tions have disclosed the fact that 

wrestling is an ideal form of ex- 
ercise. As a competitive sport, it is grow- 
ing in popularity throughout the high 
schools and colleges of the nation. 

This ancient activity seems to have been 
developed to a greater degree in the 
Middle West than in any other section of 
the United States. State and sectional 
tournaments and interschool competitions 
are held annually in the schools of Iowa, 
Oklahoma, Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas 
and Indiana. Interest is kept active at all 
times. It might be of interest to mention 
that the greater number of the boys on the 
1932 American Olympic Team came from 
the Middle Western schools and that 
every one of the members was either a 
college man or a former college athlete. 
Each year more Middle Western wrestlers 
win national championships than those 
from other parts of the country. 

Certain districts of the United States 
have failed to sponsor wrestling because 
of the stigma of the professional game or 
because of the lack of instructors who are 
qualified to teach it properly. Another 
factor that has delayed its development 
is. the aversion of certain theoretical di- 
rectors who are opposed to any personal 
combative contests as being too vulgar. 
Many schools have not adopted wrestling 
because their activities are limited by lack 
of space, coaching and finances. 

On the other hand, the extent of growth 
of this sport among some 700 or 800 high 
schools over the country and some 300 col- 
leges and universities which sponsor inter- 
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By Hugo Otopalik 
Wrestling Coach, Iowa State College 


For a number of years, Hugo Oto- 

palik has coached wrestling at lowa 
State College, turning out many ex- 
cellent individual wrestlers and teams. 
In 1932, he coached the champion 
American Olympic wrestling team. 
Mr. Otopalik has written for THE 
ATHLETIC JOURNAL before, 
“Catch-as-Catch-Can Wrestling” ap- 
pearing in January, 1929, and “Com- 
bative Exercises for the Home or Gym- 
nasium” in February, 1929. 





Illustration 1 


collegiate or intramural wrestling with 
paid instructors indicates the apprecia- 
tion of the value of personal combat as a 
competition, when proper supervision and 
instruction are to be had. 

The amateur game is highly recom- 
mended to directors in grade schools, high 
schools and colleges if a form of com- 
petition is desired for all. The supervisor 
who wishes to provide competition for 
every age, type and weight of boy can 
seriously study the social, physical and 
health values of wrestling. In this sport, 
boys compete with others of the same 
age, weight and experience. There is no 
other known form of exercise, I believe, 
that will develop the physique so sym- 
metrically: every muscle of the body is 
exercised harmoniously with every other, 
and none is neglected. 

Like golf, wrestling has a fascination 
that no one can explain. New features 
are coming up at every turn. A boy is on 
both the offensive and defensive at all 
times. He must have skill, speed, science, 
strength, determination and the will to 
win. Who can say that these qualities are 
not greatly desired in the American boy, 
especially in these times? To succeed, the 
young wrestler must have confidence in 
himself; he must be aggressive; he must 
learn the value of perfect health condition. 
He must learn to “stick it out” and give 
his best, no matter how “tough the going.” 

It is as natural for a boy to want to 
wrestle as it is for a duck to want to swim. 
Every parent has noted how the little boys 
of the family want to pit their strength 
against others. Without any encourage- 
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Illustration 2 


ment five- and six-year old boys will tussle 
for supremacy. 

Wrestling as an art in its various phases 
has conferred many notable favors upon 
men of all times. It is an ancient game 
that has developed through the ages. It 
was once the sport of kings and even to 
this day it holds royal favor with some 
nations. In my opinion, it is an un- 
equalled diversion and recreation, for one 
may compete in it with great vigor, or 
participate in it lightly, to suit individual 
needs. It is a developer of a symmetrical 
body. It is, I believe, the best and most 
natural form of defense, and one of the 
greatest aids to health. We have many 
examples of men past fifty years of age 
who are retaining their youthful vigor 
through mat work. Surely this ancient 
pastime should receive greater considera- 
tion by physical educators and those in- 
terested in developing boys toward bet- 
ter, healthier and more useful citizenship. 

There was a time when only profes- 
sionals entered the fray, but the above 
paragraphs indicate the growth of wres- 
tling over the country in the last ten years. 
It was not till a decade or so ago that col- 
leges and schools fostered the game to any 
great extent. Athletic clubs and Y. M. C. 
A.’s the country over are helping to de- 
velop this activity. They are doing much 
to bring it back to the sphere it has mer- 
ited all these hundreds of years. 
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The glories of a young man are his 
strength and his desire to compete. Where 
does he have a better opportunity to show 
his superiority than on the mat? A boy 
who has taken grips with another will 
never forget and will always cherish the 
lessons he has learned, the friends he has 
made and the marvelous physique he has 
acquired. Suffice it to say that a boy who 
has competed in an individual combative 
sport such as wrestling is a better pre- 
pared citizen than the one who has 
neglected this part of his development. 

Youngsters may, if properly supervised, 
begin to wrestle at any age. Of course, 
each one should secure an opponent of 
equal weight and age. Then, after loosen- 
ing up, warming-up or conditioning ex- 
ercises, the maneuvers in the various 
phases of the sport should be practiced 
loosely or with relaxed muscles. For 
warming-up exercises, jumping rope, 
tumbling, running, boxing, handball and 
punching the bag are ideal. After one is 


warmed-up (no one should enter into any 





Illustration 3 


strenuous exercise without some prelim- 
inary work), the wrestler’s stance should 
be practiced, with care being taken that 
the legs are well spread, the body bent 
forward and the arms outstretched. He 
should be ready to take the aggressive or 
ward off the opponent. His weight must 
be equally distributed on both feet and 





Illustration 4 


he must be ready to advance, retreat or 
side-step, block or parry at all times. In 
Illustration 1 is shown the wrestling stance 
of Martin of Iowa State College, at one 
time National Collegiate Champion in the 
165-pound class. 

Next in order, the neutral or referee’s 
position on the feet may be practiced on 
the mat with an opponent. The right 
hand may be on the opponent’s left shoul- 
der or elbow, or on his neck. The left 
hand may be on the opponent’s shoulder 
or elbow. Both elbows should be pointed 
downward rather than extended laterally. 
Legs and feet should be well back and the 
heads of the two contestants should be to- 
gether. The weight should be distributed 
on both legs. The contestants should be 
ready to take the defensive or offensive 
at every moment. 

As the Chinese saying} has it, one can 
show more and givesmore information in 
less time with a good picture than by writ- 
ing a thousand words. For that reason I 
haver chosen to use photographs in illus- 
trating the wrestling maneuvers explained 
below. 

I}lustrations 2 and 3 show the defensive 
position on the mat and the neutral or top 
position on the mat. Note that the bottom 
man has both hands and knees on the mat, 
with his weight well distributed. He is 
ready to protect himself or to try to get 
away from his opponent. The top man 
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has one arm around his opponent’s waist 
and the opposite hand on his opponent’s 
elbow. His weight is well back and on his 
opponent, and his legs are well out of 
reach. 

There are dozens of ways of staying be- 
hind or controlling an opponent, but space 
will permit describing only a few. One 
method by which the top man may stay 
behind is to grasp his opponent’s two arms 
and pull them toward himself, thus getting 
the opponent in such a position that his 
shoulders are nearer the mat. The inside 
leg of the top man should be over his op- 
ponent’s leg. See Illustration 4. 

Another method of retaining the top 
position is shown in Illustration 5. The 
top man simply wraps his arms around the 
opponent’s legs and watches for an op- 
portunity to get a pinning hold. 

Still another method of staying behind 
an opponent is shown in Illustration 6. 
This is the cross-body ride. It is very ef- 
fective for retaining the top position. 
From this, any number of pinning holds 
may be secured. No matter which way 
the under man turns, the top man will 
always be on top. 

The basketball or football player who 
does the same thing at every turn is not 
so effective as the one who changes his 
style of maneuvers. So it is with the 
wrestler. A clever wrestler will at all times 
try to make the other man think he is go- 
ing to do just what he is not. As a re- 


sult, the opponent, being caught off guard, 
will fall into a trap and be thrown. 

A wrestler must use more than one 
method of staying behind, more than one 
method of coming out from underneath, 
more than one pinning hold. His style and 
methods must change. He must know 
several ways to accomplish every end. 
After all, it is the objective that must be 
attained. The method is not important 
so long as it is legitimate and within the 
rules. 

To come out from underneath, a clever 
wrestler will use the switch, as shown in 
Illustration 7. The under man comes to a 
sitting position and at the same time pulls 
his opponent’s arm well out and gets as 
much pressure as possible on his shoulder. 
The under man then comes around behind 
his opponent, and, as he does so, reaches 
inside his opponent’s thigh to help pull 
and get better leverage on his arm. 

Illustration 8 shows a reverse wrist lock 
used in coming out from underneath. 
Other methods that are effective for ac- 
complishing the same purpose are the 
straight wrist lock, the sit out and side 
rolls of varying kinds. 

Pinning holds are shown in the remain- 
ing illustrations. 

Illustration 9 shows the man on top em- 
ploying a half nelson with a further leg 
hold, which is easily converted into a pin- 
ning throw. Similar combinations are a 
half nelson with a wrist lock and a 


half nelson with a further arm hold. Any 
of these are preliminary pinning combina- 
tions. In using them, the top man must 
keep close to his opponent. 

Illustration 10 shows a fall resulting 
from the half nelson and further arm com- 
bination as started in Illustration 9. The 
top man should bear down with all the 
weight possible and get his opponent’s head 
well up in his arm. The top man’s left 
arm may be around the waist of the op- 
ponent or in his crotch. 

The start of a reverse double bar arm- 
over-the-head combination is shown in Il- 
lustration 11. Note that both arms of the 
top man are forced well up over and above 
the head of the defensive man. The top 
man should keep close to his opponent’s 
side. 

Illustration 12 shows a fall with the 
double bar arm-over-the-head as started 
in Illustration 11. This may be combined 
with a body scissors. 

The start of a body scissors and arm or 
head combination is shown in Illustration 
13. As the body of his opponent is turned 
with a left arm half nelson, the top man 
spreads his legs and clamps on a body 
scissors. Illustration 14 shows a fall with 
a body scissors and head combination 
started as in Illustration 13. In employ- 
ing this, the top man must get his body 
well over his opponent, pull his head 
toward himself and squeeze or use a scis- 
sors. 


Basketball Problems for the 
High School Coach. 


FTER you have been in the same 

school a number of years, your 

plans for the next season’s team 
are usually well developed almost a year 
ahead of time. You are always building 
up and preparing for each succeeding 
team. If this building up is carried on 
from the lower grades, the caliber of your 
teams will be greatly improved. There is 
a story going around that parents give 
babies basketballs instead of nursing bot- 
tles in Indiana. 

Physical characteristics of players are 
very important. You must have some tall 
players. There are generally plenty of 
good little men, and you can use one or two 
of them on your team. The problem in 
basketball that every coach faces is to find 
one good big man. I have never seen a 
really high class team without him. Big 
boys in their early_high school years are 
generally clumsy and for that reason are 
often neglected by the inexperienced 
coach. Work with these boys in the 
grades, if possible, and all the way through 
high school. They will not all develop 
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into stars, but you will have some big boys 
that you can use. You may have re- 
marked, “How does So-and-So always 
come along with a tall center?” The rea- 
son is that So-and-So has been working 
with that boy for six years, and he will 
have another tall center next year. 

A thing that a coach dreams of is a team 
that has played together for years. Have 
you ever tried to organize and supervise 
grade school basketball? Sell the boys in 
grade school on the idea of a state cham- 
pionship team. Sell them on the idea of 
playing together over a period of years. 
When they reach high school, keep them 
together on a team. By the time they are 
seniors, you should have a championship 
team. 

I always go to Indianapolis to see the 
state finals, because the-best high school 
basketball in the world is displayed there. 
From 1920 until the tournaments were 
discontinued, three years ago, I sat 
through the games in the University of 
Chicago National Interscholastic Tourna- 
ment. I like my basketball. I have mar- 


veled and thrilled many times while 
watching the Original Celtics, truly the 
world’s greatest team. Did some coach 
tell those boys how to play? Only years 
of playing together will develop teamwork 
such as that displayed by the Original Cel- 
ties. The greatest high school team I 
ever saw was the Kansas City, Kansas, 
team of 1922. (Of course it is a matter 
of opinion when one says this team or that 
team is best.) I was told that those Kan- 
sas boys had played together in the grades 
and all the way through high school. Per- 
haps you will be interested in a diagram of 
their offense. It was very simple, but it was 
effective for them. (See Diagram 1.) 
They used a three-man lane offense with a 
trailer followed by the back guard. You 
may ask how they could get through a 
tight zone defense, or a stubborn shifting 
defense. The answer is, “Like greased 
lightning!” They were so fast and kept 
the ball moving so rapidly that an oppo- 
nent could not follow the ball and his man 
without losing one or the other. 

My purpose in mentioning this Kansas 
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team and the Original Celtics is simply to 
impress upon your mind my second point; 
namely, you cannot build a team in one 
season. Start boys young and keep them 
playing together. 

My third point is one of lesser impor- 
tance. Perhaps many of you will dis- 
agree with me on this point. Shall we call 
it intestinal fortitude? I claim that prac- 
tically all boys who have spirit enough to 
come out for the team have enough fight 
or enough of the “Do or die for dear old 
Rutgers” spirit. If they do not have it, 
you can tell very easily, because they will 
give up without a struggle. A boy so af- 
flicted will never make your team; so do 
not worry about him. As for developing 
this spirit, if you develop your team the 
spirit will take care of itself. 

There are nearly as many styles of play 
as there are coaches. My theory has been 
to fit my style to the material at hand. I 
did not always follow this theory, and if 
you will pardon personal reminiscences, I 
should like to mention one team in par- 
ticular. I was in my first year at a cer- 
tain school and did not know I was to 
coach basketball until December. Prac- 
tice had already started when I was as- 
signed to coach the team. I decided to 
use a short pass, criss-cross, pivot-and- 
screen. offense, similar to that taught by 
Doctor W. E. Meanwell of the University 
of Wisconsin. I had Doctor Meanwell’s 
book and to further my knowledge I had 
several conferences with former Wisconsin 
players. I adopted a shifting zone de- 
fense. 

This is really a Ripley story, because 
that team won the league championship. 
Following the custom of coaches, I took 
full credit for developing that team. Now, 
let us do a little analyzing. The center 
was well over six feet and weighed about 
188 pounds. The right forward was a 
lightweight but very fast, and the best 
shot on the team. The left forward 
weighed about 155 pounds and stood an 
inch or so under six feet. The running 
guard was a coach’s dream of a player, 
namely, a big fast man with large hands, 
a man who was quick mentally. The back 
guard was regular fullback on the football 
team. Notice the terms “running guard” 
and “back guard.” In those days we 
played guards exactly as those terms sug- 
gest. 
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DIAG. 1 


You may see from the description that I 
had a husky, fast team. The men could 
pivot and screen effectively, and their 
speed and size enabled them to drive in 
and control rebounds. They could inter- 
cept many passes with their zone defense 
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because of their height and reach. I was 
indeed fortunate to have a team that fitted 
my preconceived style. I was certain that 
I had solved the coaching problem. 

The next season, with a team made up 
of players who had had little attention the 
preceding year, we did not win the league 
championship. I still used my criss-cross 
offense and zone defense. It took me a 
good share of the season to find out what 
was wrong. First and foremost, I did not 
have my wonderful players. Second, the 
players I had were not built for the style 
of play I was using. They did not have 
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DIAG. 2. 


the size, speed or playing ability to fit into 
such a complicated, driving, fast-shifting 
offense. They were too small for zone de- 
fense. I would have been much more suc- 
cessful with something quite simple, and 
should have spent most of the coaching 
period in drilling on fundamentals. 

I wish to emphasize as my fourth point 
the importance of fundamental drill. I 
like to group fundamentals into ball han- 
dling and footwork. Of course the two 
go together, and neither can be learned 
in a day. In fact, I believe in fundamen- 
tal drills throughout the entire season. 
There are endless combination passing, 
pivoting and shooting drills, and each 
coach should have three or four that he 





‘equally divided between both feet. 





uses regularly. In Diagram 2 is an old 
standby that many coaches use. 

This drill will handle a dozen or more 
players nicely. It teaches fast ball han- 
dling, the left pivot and the left side bank 
shot. It may also be used to the right 
side. The first player in line 1 passes to 
the first player in line 2 and follows 
through to line 2. The first player in line 
2 catches the ball, pivots and passes to the 
first player in line 3, who has started 
toward the basket and who in turn passes 
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to a player in line 4. The player in line 
4 has broken toward the basket to receive 
the ball. He shoots and follows through 
to line 1. 

For passing drills, I like to line up the 
players, four to a ball, as in Diagram 3. 
A player in line 1 passes to a player in 
line 2 and follows through; the player in 
line 2 receives and passes back to a second 
player in line 1. All types of passes and 
pivots may be taught with this drill, and 
large squads can be handled. 

I have always been fortunate in receiv- 
ing permission to install plenty of baskets 
in the gym and in getting plenty of balls. 
This has enabled me to handle more boys 
and to keep them all busy. I want my 
players to enjoy their practice. 

I have always spent considerable time 
on defensive work. My first step is to 
teach the defensive stance, which is hard 
to state in words. The players’ feet are 
comfortably spread, with the weight 
The 
head is up and the chest up strong, hands 
stretching sideward. Line your squad up 
and have the players practice shifting 
right, left, forward and backward. Then 
have them practice in actual offensive and 
defensive scrimmage the art of checking 
or changing men on block plays. Remem- 
ber to drill into your players that the best 
defense is possession of the ball. 

Some coaches are overzealous on statis- 
tics, basketball batting averages, and the 
like. Use these statistics and information 
for your own teaching data, but do not 
disclose to your players everything you 
learn. If you do, some players will lose 
confidence in their shooting ability, and 
others will be more concerned over their 
statistical standing than in the general 
standing of the team as a whole. 

Never coach from the side lines or teach 
any tricks that are the least bit “shady.” 
If you do, the secret will soon be out, and 
both you and your team will lose standing. 
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Offensive and Defensive Drills on 
Basketball Fundamentals 


HESE practice drills are designed 

to help those coaches who have not 

had special training for basketball 
instruction. 

I believe it is a common mistake for 
younger coaches to look for sensational 
scoring plays or for fancy offensive maneu- 
vers, rather than try to develop offensive 
and defensive fundamentals in their play- 
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DIAG. 2 


By Floyd S. Stahl 
Ohio State University 


KEY: 
PATH OF PLAYER 
DRIBBLE 
PAS§ me --> 
OFFENSE: X1,X2, ETC. 
DEFENSE: OA, OB, ETC. 
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DIAG.3 











Drill to develop a short shot following a 
dribble. 
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Drill to develop a short shot following a 
pass from a team mate. 


ers. Successful play is built upon sound 
fundamentals, and it is with this thought 
that I am offering the drills diagramed 
here for use of high school basketball 
coaches. 

Space does not permit a detailed discus- 
sion of proper form for all fundamentals 
required in these drills. I feel that this 
information may be obtained from any 
one of the number of good basketball texts 
on the market, 

I would suggest that the coaches who 
use these drills plan a division of their 
practice time to allow proper emphasis on 
all the fundamentals of basketball, rather 
than to specialize on shooting or some 
other one fundamental that seems to them 

















DIAG, 4 





Drill for a team using a short-pass, criss- 
cross attack. 














Drill to develop offensive rebound plays. 


to be especially important. The laws of 
learning put a limit upon the development 
of any physical skill, and those coaches 
who try to build one phase of basketball 
especially high are likely to suffer because 
they have not used their practice time in 
an economical way. 

We have used most of these drills with 
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Drill for development of the two-hand, un- 
derhand pass. 











X4 X5 X6 
X7 x8 X9 
DIAG.7 


Each then rolls the 


ball after the shot. 
ball back to the next man in line, who 
scoops it up on the run and dribbles in for 
a short shot. 
Coaching points: 
should be back of and below the ball as 


The player’s hands 

















DIAG. 8 





Drill to develop the hook pass. 





he scoops it up. His eyes should be on 
the field ahead of him as he dribbles. He 
should jump high as he delivers the shot. 
He should use the backboard and deliver 
the ball softly. 

An easy way for a beginner to learn the 
one-hand short shot is to take a position 
two steps from the basket with the ball in 
his hands, step with his right foot, then 
jump off his left foot and deliver the shot 
with his right hand. The reverse tech- 
nique should be used by a left-handed 
player. 

Diagram 3 shows a drill to develop the 
short shot following a pass from a team 
mate. Player X1 takes a pass from X6 
and drives in for a short shot. Player X6 
goes to the foot of X1’s line. Player X7 
recovers the ball after X1’s shot and passes 
to X2, driving in to shoot. 

The drill shown in Diagram 4 is desir- 
able if the team is using a short-pass, criss- 
cross attack. Player X1 starts the drill by 
dribbling in for a short shot. Player X6, 
near the basket, recovers the ball, passes 
to X7 and follows the pass. Player X7 
meets the pass and then passes to X2, who 
is driving in for a short shot. Player X1 
now recovers the ball and passes out to 
X6, who has gone out near the side line 
and is cutting back. Player X6 then 
passes to X3, who is coming in for a shot. 
Space permits only the first part of this 
drill to be shown in the diagram. 

Players should use a two-hand, under- 
hand pass, or a bounce pass. All men 
should meet passes and follow passes. 

A drill to develop offensive rebound 











Drill to develop.the chest pass. 


the freshman and varsity squads at Ohio 
State University. 

Diagram 1 shows a drill to develop long 
shot work under pressure. Player X2 
takes a set shot, or fakes a set shot and 
dribbles. Player OA uses defensive 
pressure on the set shot, but is ready to 
guard against the dribble. After the shot, 
OA tries to retain his position between X2 
and the basket, and both try to secure the 
rebound. 

Player X2, upon securing the rebound, 
passes out to X1 and takes his place. 
Player X1 passes to X3, the next man in 
line, and goes to the end of the line. 
Player X2 becomes the next defensive 
man. 

Diagram 2 shows a drill to develop a 
short shot following a dribble. Players X1 
and X6 dribble in to the basket for a one- 
hand short shot, and each recovers his own 
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Drill to develop the hook pass to a trailer 
guard. 


Drill to develop the reverse turn by a 
dribbler. 
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DIAG. 11 








Drill to develop front turn or stride stop. 


plays is shown in Diagram 5. Have the 
center and the best rebound forwards work 
on rebounds against a guard. Later you 
may place two defensive players against 
two offensive players. In Diagram 5, F 
and C represent a forward and a center, 
respectively, and O represents the defen- 
sive player. 

Emphasize these points: that the play- 
er’s arms should be extended upward to 
play the ball in the air; that a low crouch 
should be used so that the player will be 
ready to move or to spring into the air; 
that the ball should be batted back accu- 
rately; and that each player should battle 
for a second and third rebound, if neces- 
sary. 

Diagram 6 represents a drill for devel- 
opment of the two-hand, underhand pass. 
Player X1 passes to X5 and follows his 
pass. Player X5 passes to X2 and fol- 
lows his pass; X2 passes to X6, etc. A 
new series of passes is started by X8 when 
he passes to X7. 

Have players use two-hand underhand 
or bounce passes in this set-up. Be sure 
to have players meet passes. 

Diagram 7 shows a drill to develop the 
chest pass. The directions of the passes 
are indicated in the diagram. The chest 
or push pass may be practiced from the 
same set-up as that shown in Diagram 6, 
but most coaches prefer to develop this 
pass by using two or three men breaking 
toward the basket in parallel lines, as 
shown in Diagram 7. 

Diagram 8 shows a drill for developing 
the hook pass. Player X1 dribbles across 
the court, turns in the air and makes a 
hook pass to X2, who may move either 
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right or left to force X1 to look to locate 
him before passing. Player X2 catches the 
ball, dribbles as X1 did and makes a simn- 
ilar pass to X3. 

Emphasize delivery of the pass with a 
full arm swing above the head, and a body 
turn to face the receiver of the pass. Also 
coach landing and facing the receiver with 
legs bent and relaxed, so that the passer 
may break quickly. 

A drill to develop the hook pass to a 
trailer is shown in Diagram 9. For this 
drill, pair off forwards with guards, a pair 
on each side of the court. The forward 
(X1 or X4) dribbles toward the side line 
and the offensive end line. The guard (X2 
or X38) trails the forward about fifteen 
feet. The guard is back of and inside the 
forward. As the forward approaches the 
side line, he goes into the air to deliver 
a hook pass, as explained in the paragraph 
above. The guard calls “Hook!” to help 
the forward locate him, takes a pass and 
dribbles in for a short shot. 

A defensive man on the forward may be 
added later to this set-up. 

Diagram 10 shows a drill to develop the 
reverse turn by a dribbler. We use this 
drill to give all players experience in the 
use of the reverse turn to end a dribble. 

Divide your squad into groups of four, 
with a ball for each group. Arrange two 
pairs of players (a dribbler and a. trailer 
in each pair) in groups A, Band C. Have 
one of the dribblers in each group (X1, for 
instance) dribble across court as far as 
the center, use a reverse turn and pass to 
his trailer (X2, in this case), who is fol- 
lowing him. Player X2 should then drib- 
ble to the side line, use a reverse turn and 
pass to X1. This pair of players should 
repeat the maneuver on the way back 
across the court and give the ball to the 
other pair in their group when they have 
returned to their original side of the court. 

Emphasize that all of the rubber sur- 
face of shoes should be on the floor. Also 
emphasize relaxed legs, bent knees and a 
backward pull of the trunk and shoulders 
to check forward momentum. 

Practice this drill only five minutes at 
a time. 

The reverse turn may also be practiced 
by a dribbler and a trailer in the set-up 
explained under Diagram 9, substituting 
the reverse turn and pass for the hook 
pass. 

Diagram 11 shows a drill to develop the 
front turn or stride stop. Place the drib- 
bler, X1, and the defensive man, OA, mid- 
way of the court near the side line, with 
the defensive man inside, but four feet 
behind the dribbler. Start them on signal. 
The defensive man tries to overtake the 
dribbler, who has the option of making a 
short shot or of stopping, doing a front 
turn and shooting as the guard goes by. 
The dribbler may also use a stride stop 
and take a shot. 

This drill gives the defensive man prac- 
tice in batting the ball down as the drib- 
bler goes in for a short shot. 
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Drill on guarding the man without the 
ball. 
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DIAG. 13 
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Drill to develop guarding by a single de- 
fensive man against two offensive men. 


Diagram 12 shows a device for giving 
drill on guarding a man without the ball. 
Place offensive man X1 in the front court 
and assign defensive man OA to guard him. 
Another player or the coach, whose posi- 
tion is indicated in the diagram, may pass 
the ball to the offensive player, X1. 

Coach the defensive player, OA, to main- 
tain position between his man and the 
basket. Also require the guard to watch 
the coach, or the man with the ball, so 
that he may intercept passes to X1. No- 
tice the direction OA is facing in Positions 
1, 2 and 3, as indicated by the line below 
OA in each case. 

Alternate offensive and defensive men. 
Two defensive men on two offensive men, 
and three defensive men on three offensive 
men may be used later. 

A drill to develop guarding by a single 
defensive man against two offensive men 
who come down the floor is shown in Dia- 
gram 13. Place the defensive man, OA, 
near the center of the floor and send two 
offensive men, X1 and X2, down to try to 
score. ‘ 

Coach the defensive man, OA, to drop 
back quickly, keeping both offensive men 
in front of him until they are about on the 
foul line. Have OA feint the man with the 
ball, X1, to make him stop his dribble or 
try a shot or a pass, and then cover the 
man going in for the short shot. This lat- 
ter offensive man, X2, must never be given 
the short shot. 
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From Stadium to Skating Rink 


By Walter B. Franklin 


Assistant Director of Athletics, University of Colorado 


VEREMPHASIS has been met by 
() a unique experiment at the Uni- 

versity of Colorado; that is, over- 
emphasis insofar as it deals with invest- 
ment in stadia which stand idle except for 
a few Saturdays each year. The Univer- 
sity of Colorado stadium, with its seating 
capacity of 25,000, was last winter con- 
verted into an outdoor skating rink. The 
project, probably the first and only of its 
kind, was so successful despite a late start 
that athletic officials of the institution plan 
to promote the same project again this 
year during the winter months. 

With little or no information available 
locally, and with no time to consider the 
methods which might be in use elsewhere 
in the construction or maintenance of out- 
door ice rinks, the project was entirely an 
experiment. Conjecture was rife as to 
‘whether the stadium could be made to hold 
water, without great damage to the turf, 
track and drainage system. 

The stadium, a horse shoe type, was 
constructed in a natural ravine, the top 
seats being at ground level, with the grid- 
iron and cinder track at the low level of 
the excavation. The soil in the banks and 
under the field, being largely clay, made an 
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ideal condition. The drainage system was 
plugged at the outlet, and the open end of 
the stadium was closed by constructing a 
water tight dam. 

The first cold wave, unusually severe, 
came before the water had been run into 
the stadium, handicapping the preliminary 
work. When the head of water was finally 
run into the stadium, there was anxious 
waiting to see if it would be held there. 
Owing to the crown on the turf field, it was 
necessary to run water to a depth of thirty 
inches over the track to obtain a sheet 
of ice covering the entire area. Approxi- 
mately six acre-feet of water were re- 
quired. Several minor disasters occurred, 
causing additional delay. The plug in the 





HE author of this article, Walter 

B. Franklin, is the man directly re- 
sponsible for the development of an 
unusual project at the University of 
Colorado: turning the football stadium 
into an outdoor skating rink. Mr. 
Franklin describes in detail the meth- 
ods he used in promoting this project. 
In addition to being Assistant Director 
of Athletics, Mr. Franklin is also Grad- 
uate Manager. 





drain loosened and the water accumulated 
from a two day run was lost in thirty min- 
utes. Next, the dam broke, and again the 
water flowed away. On the third attempt 
everything held tight and the ice began to 
form. 

Weather is a most uncertain element in 
Colorado. Extremely cold weather is in- 
frequent and never extends over long 
periods. The January and February day 
temperatures are more apt to be above 
freezing than below, while the night tem- 
peratures are seldom lower than 15 degrees 
above zero. The temperatures during the 
period of operation were about average. 

A system of shade from vertically hung 
curtains aided materially to protect the ice 
from the sun during the day. Each night 
after skating hours the ice was sprayed by 
use of hoses. The scurf cut by skates was 
melted, and the thin spray left the ice in 
excellent condition for the next day. Ex- 
periment indicated that for an area so 
large as this a fire hose with the nozzle 
attached is the fastest and most satis- 
factory method for resurfacing the ice. 

Two regulation hockey rinks were in- 
stalled. These covered less than one-third 
the entire ice area, and the balance was 
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J Nationally Famous Since 1893 





A Name With a 40-Year 
Reputation as the Finest 
in Ice Skates ..... 


ESTOR JOHNSO 


The All-American Skate 


It is hardly necessary to tell you, as coaches and athletic 
directors, that Nestor Johnson skates are the favorite of all 
America. The thought we wish to register in your mind is 





the why and wherefore of this prestige. 


It started way back in 1893, forty years ago, when Nestor 
Johnson perfected the first pair of tubular ice skates ever 
made in America. Like the proverbial story about making 
a mouse trap in the woods . . . . they came from far and 
wide to purchase this new and better kind of skate—the 
skate that soon changed the buying habits of a nation— 
that made hockey “lightning on ice.” 


The original Nestor Johnson skates have been constantly 
improved, and in turn the popularity of skating kept grow- 
ing and growing. Now, as then Nestor Johnson skates are 
conspicuously the favorite. 


NESTOR JOHNSON MFG. CO. 


World's Largest Manufacturers of Tubular Skates 
1900 N. Springfield Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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EMIL W. IVERSON 


President Chicago Amateur Hockey Asso- 
ciation, former Physical Director of Chi- 
cago Blackhawks Professional hockey 
team; seven years coach of University of 
Minnesota hockey team, five times winner 
of Western Conference hockey champion- 
ships and five times winner of Northern 
Intercollegiate hockey championships, 


EXPERT POINTS OUT 
BENEFITS OF RINKS 


“IT have been privileged to read in 
advance Walter B. Franklin’s ar- 
ticle “From Stadium to Skating 
Rink.” It is a fine idea—one which 
will bring numerous direct and 
indirect benefits to the schools 
and colleges which adopt it. 


“Besides a means of revenue, use 
of the stadium as a skating rink 
will make the student-body feel 
more at home, more inclined to go 
skating—and any effort put forth 
to encourage skating among the 
students will most certainly be 
reflected in better work in the 
class rooms. Skating also is an 
ideal way to keep athletes fit dur- 
ing the winter months. 


HOCKEY 


“The formation of hockey teams 
and games with teams of colleges 
and schools nearby would do a lot 
toward popularizing hockey — 
aside from the additional revenue 
such contests would bring. There 
is no good reason I know of why 
ice hockey, via use of the stadium 
as a skating rink, should not and 
cannot become as popular as foot- 
ball and other major intercol- 
legiate sports. The game itself 
presents everything and more 
than most major sports. A hockey 
player is more on his own than in 
any other sport and still in need 
of the greatest team co-ordina- 
tion. And certainly, from the spec- 
tator’s viewpoint, the game is not 
lacking in excitement and thrills.” 








Send For Mr. Iverson’s Booklet on Hocky— USE THE COUPON 








hockey rink, diagram of position of players, tips on playing 
the various positions, and the rules. This booklet, written 
by Mr. Iverson, is offered you with the compliments of the 
Nestor Johnson Mfg. Co. Send for your copy now. Use 


Every coach and athletic director should have a copy of 

this valuable and helpful booklet—the finest hockey guide 

ever written; shows diagram and dimensions of regulation 
the convenient coupon. 
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NESTOR JOHNSON MFG. CO., 
1900 N, Springfield Ave., Chicago. 
Please send Mr. Iverson’s booklet ‘“‘Hockey, Explained 


for Beginners and Spectators,’”’ without obligation to 
me, 
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Build Yourself Before You Build Your Team 


Read Ward Lambert’s 
PRACTICAL BASKETBALL 


67 Photographs of Players in Action 


114 Diagrams of Drills and Plays 


Practical Basketball by Ward L. 
Lambert, since 1916 head basketball 
coach at Purdue University, relates in 
graphic, concise language the methods 
the author uses in developing his cham- 
pionship teams. Published late in 1932, 
this book has been enthusiastically re- 
ceived by high school and college 
coaches. 


“Practical Basketball is a winner; 
truthfully the most useful book of any 
of my large collection on the subject of 
basketball.”— Pennsylvania High 
School Coach. 


Lambert’s . . . “book has a fine rep- 
utation.”—California College Coach. 


“TI believe Practical Basketball is a 
book that would help any coach, 
whether he be young or old in expe- 


rience.” —Arkansas College Coach. 


“Coaches and players alike will ben- 
efit greatly from a careful study of this 
book.”—Ohio High School Coach. 


“The many excellent photographs are 
almost enough of an explanation in 
themselves.”—Indiana College Coach. 








THE BOOK 


CuHapTer I 


Handling the Ball 
General Essentials—T ypes of Passes 


Cuaprter II 


Offensive Floor Work 


Cuapter III 


Basket Shooting 
Its Importance—Habits—T ypes of Shots—Changing Style—Free 
Throwing 
CuHapTer IV 


The Dribble 
Its Origin and Use—Technique of the Dribble 


CHAPTER V 


Individual Defense 
General (Balance, Stances, Footwork, Mental Alertness )}—Guard- 
ing a Man with the Ball—Guarding a Man Without the Ball 


CuHaPpTer VI 


Team Defense 
General Considerations—Man-to-Man Defense—Zone Defense— 


Checking Five-Man Defense — Fast-Break Defense — Special 
Defenses—Strategy of Defense 
Cuapter VII 


Team Offense 

Historical Development—General Essentials—Coaching Advice— 
Fast Break (Long Pass, Short Pass Crossing )—Set Formation, 
Slow Break (Pass to Forward, Pass to Center, Spread Forma- 
tion) — Special Offense Against Zone — Various Systems of 
Offense (Criss-Cross System, Blocking System by Pivots, 
Three-Man Lane, Side Line Blocking System, Long Shot, Con- 
tinuous Triangle )—Strategy of Offense 

Cuapter VIII 


Center Tip Play 
Even Control—Control by Opponents—Own Control Absolute 
CuapTer IX 
Plays 
Out-of-Bounds—Free Throw—]ump Ball 
CHAPTER X 
Training, Conditioning and Practice 


CHAPTER XI 


The Coach, a Student of Psychology 


CuHapPTer XII 
Tournaments 
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free for recreational skating. The stadium 
was lighted by flood lights at night, and 
the hours set for skating were from three 
in the afternoon till ten in the evening, ex- 
cept Friday and Saturday nights, when the 
hour was extended to midnight. 

Several ice hockey leagues were formed, 
and a fine intramural program resulted. 
Several exhibition games were played with 
fast independent teams, and an ice carni- 
val, with races and fancy skating, proved 
to be a most popular event. 

During the six weeks of operation, the 
ice afforded excellent skating except for 
very few days. Approximately 15,000 in- 
dividuals availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to skate or fall in the attempt. 
Many parties came from nearby communi- 
ties and all were delighted with the 
project. 

The project furnished the student body 
and townfolk with a wholesome, healthy 
outdoor program which made the addi- 
tional worry worthwhile and which cre- 
ated an unprecedented flurry in the skate 
business for this section of Colorado. 

Many people were skeptical as to the ef- 
fect the water and ice would have upon the 
ender track and the turf. These fears 
were without foundation, apparently, for 
the turf this year is better than ever and 
the track has been improved rather than 
harmed. Wind and snow presented the 
biggest difficulties. The wind prevented 
efficient shading by blowing the curtains 
and it carried a great deal of dust and dirt 
on to the ice. Clearing the snow from 
nearly three acres of ice is a big task. 
Weather is a source of worry for all 
athletic officials responsible for outdoor 
programs, and the winter months have 
thus far been the only carefree season. 
Now, at the University of Colorado the 
Director and Graduate Manager keep the 
weather eye open and watch the barometer 
the year around. Experience has been a 
good teacher. With an early start and co- 
operation from the weather man, the 
Athletic Department of the University of 
Colorado is forecasting another successful 
year in the ice business. 





“Modern Wrestling 
for the 
High School and College”’ 


@ 
Order your book on wrestling direct 


from the author 


Price $2.00 
H. Otopalik 
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RIDDELL 


The Trade Mark of 





Service 





THE NEW 1934 
BASKETBALL SHOE 





Number 55. This is a form fitting shoe made from genu- 
ine Australian Kangaroo—light and durable. Corrugated 
sole will hold on any floor. Has leather insole and cushion 
heel which in turn is covered with cork innersole. Has good 
leather counter which will prevent shoe from running 
over and will help prevent ankle injuries. Is of Good- 
year welt construction which makes it easy to be resoled. 
Remember it fits and has the athletic feel of a Riddell shoe. 
Carried in stock in D and E widths and in sizes from 5 
to 13. 





Manufactured by 


JOHN T. RIDDELL, INC. 
1259 North Wood St., Chicago, Illinois 
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SLOW MOTION 


PICTURES 
for the 


COACHING 
OF 


BASKETBALL 


Teach your players the cor- 
rect form in the fundamentals 
of basketball at the start of the 
season. Coach your men on 
what is legal and illegal ac- 
cording to the rules of 1933. 


Types of Passes 
Methods of Goal Throwing 
Free Throwing 


Demonstrations of the Rules 
—Legal and Illegal 


Individual Defense 
Individual Offensive 


Maneuvers 


Team Defense and Offense 


For further information 


and price 
Write 
THE ATHLETIC 
FILM COMPANY 


1866 Coventry Road 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 

















History of the Indiana High 
School Coaches Association 


By H. T. McCullough, President 
Shelbyville, Indiana 


NE night in the spring of 1929, five 
() prominent Indiana high school 

coaches were sitting in the lobby 
of a Chicago hotel, talking over the day’s 
results of the National High School Bas- 
ketball Tournament being played under 
the sponsorship of the University of Chi- 
cago. As they talked, the conversation 
gradually shifted to their own problems 
back in Indiana, and Clifford Wells of 
Logansport, John Adams of Vincennes, 
Burl Friddle of Washington, Glen Curtis 
of Martinsville and Everett Case of Frank- 
fort convinced themselves and each other 
that there was a place and a need for some 
kind of organization for the high school 
coaches of their state. These five men 
spent considerable time in discussing 
various phases of such an organization and 
finally came to the conclusion that it 
should be patterned somewhat after the 
intercollegiate coaches’ organization. 


Organization 


ITH these general ideas in mind, 

they set about to canvass coaches in 
various parts of their state of Indiana, 
and, from their reactions, to ascertain 
whether or not an organization would be 
feasible. On May 18, 1929, when a great 
number of coaches were in Indianapolis 
for the annual state track and field meet, 
fifty or sixty coaches representing all parts 
of the state held a meeting. At this meet- 
ing, enthusiasm for an organization ran 
high, and it was deemed advisable to fur- 
ther the plans for permanent operation. 
Mr. Clifford Wells of Logansport was 
named temporary chairman of the meet- 
ing and later was unanimously elected the 
first President of the Association, to serve 
for one year. A constitution was prepared 
and adopted at a subsequent meeting. A 
copy follows. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
ASSOCIATION 
Article I 


The name of this organization shall be 
The Indiana High School Coaches Asso- 
ciation. 


Article II 


This Association is organized by a rep- 
resentative group of coaches and is affil- 
iated with the Indiana High School Ath- 
letic Association with the approval of the 
latter organization. 


Article III 


The purposes of this Association shall be 
as follows: 


1. To dignify the coaching profession. 

2. To elevate the games to their proper 
plane in the scheme of education. 

3. To foster and encourage a better un- 
derstanding among coaches of the various 
sections of the state. 

4. To maintain even to a greater de- 
gree the standards of sportsmanship as 
outlined in the sportsmanship code. 


MEMBERSHIP 
Article IV 


SEcTION 1 
There shall be three classes of mem- 
bership: Active, Allied and Honorary. 
SECTION 2 
Active Membership: Only such coaches 
shall be eligible for Active Membership as 
are actively engaged in (or directly asso- 
ciated with) the profession of coaching in 
Indiana, and are otherwise acceptable to 
the organization. 
SEcTION 3 
Active Voting Membership: Each Ac- 
tive Membership shall be in the name of 
an individual and an institution, and only 
such institutions shall be eligible for mem- 
bership as are members in good standing 
of the I. H. S. A. A. 
SEcTION 4 
Allied Membership: Any individual 
who has been associated with coaching for 
three or more years may be eligible for an 
Allied Membership, whether or not he may 
be at the time actively engaged in coach- 
ing. Members who have been active and 
who are no longer associated with the in- 
stitutions through which they were active 
are eligible for this classification. 
SEcTION 5 
Honorary Membership: Honorary 
Membership shall be conferred at the 
pleasure of the Association, upon two- 
thirds vote of the Active Membership. 
ELECTION OF MEMBERS 
Article V 
Application: Each applicant for any 
class of membership shall sign an appli- 
cation blank, stating his desire and inten- 
tion to become a member of the Associa- 
tion, to advance its best interests in every 
reasonable manner and to accept as bind- 
ing upon himself its Constitution and By- 
Laws. 
INITIATION FEES AND DUES 
Article VI 
The annual membership fee (Active and 
Allied classifications) shall be two dollars 
($2.00) the first year and one dollar 
($1.00) each year thereafter. (The annual 
membership fee was reduced to 50 cents 
per year by a mail vote, May 25, 1932.) 
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Article VII 
SEcTION 1 
Membership cancellation may be recom- 
mended by any member of the Association 
for a cause, and the membership of any 
member may be caused to cease by two- 
thirds vote of the Association members 
present at the annual meeting. 
SEcTION 2 
Arrears: Any member delinquent one 
year in the payment of dues shall auto- 
matically be dropped from the Associa- 
tion. 
SECTION 3 
Appeals: Any member whose member- 
ship is cancelled shall be allowed, either 
in person or through some member of the 
Association, to appeal to the Association 
at a regular annual meeting, and the ac- 
tion of the majority members present shall 
be considered final. 
Article VIII 
Active Members shall be entitled to vote 
upon all questions submitted to the Asso- 
ciation for decision. 
OFFICERS 
Article IX 
SEcTION 1 
Officers shall be elected from members 
of the Association as follows: President, 
Vice President, Secretary-Treasurer, and 
Sergeant-at-Arms. 
SECTION 2 
The term of office shall be one year. 
SEcTION 3 
Nominations and elections shall be made 
by the Active Membership of the Asso- 
ciation at its annual meeting. 
DUTIES OF OFFICERS 
Article X 
SECTION 1 
Duties of the President and Vice Presi- 
dent shall be those usually pertaining to 
such offices. The Secretary-Treasurer 
shall supervise the Association correspond- 
ence, maintenance of the roster, notices 
of meetings, all finances of the Associa- 
tion and such other duties as are usually 
incident to this office. The Secretary- 
Treasurer shall make an annual report to 
the Association. 
Article XI 
SEcTION 1 
The Association shall have complete 
control and management of the Associa- 
tion’s affairs, funds and property. 
SECTION 2 
Meetings: The Association shall meet 
at least once a year, or more frequently on 
call of the President. (A meeting is held 
in October at the state teachers’ associa- 
tion professional meeting. The annual 
banquet is held on the night before the 
state basketball tournament. The annual 
business meeting is held on the day of the 
state basketball tournament.) 
STANDING COMMITTEES 
Article XII 
Standing committees shall be as follows: 
1. Membership: The President shall 
appoint one active coach to serve as Dis- 
trict Representative of this Association 
in each of the ten districts of the state. 
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bers. 





The President shall designate one of the 
District Representatives to serve as chair- 
man on the Membership Committee, to 
check with the various District Represent- 
atives as to conditions of membership in 
their respective territories. 

. Education. 

. Program. 

Press. 

. Coaching Ethics. 

. Social and Entertainment. 

. Basketball and Football Rules. 

. Officials. 


ELECTIONS 
Article XIII 


Nominations shall be made in open 
meeting. Election of officers shall be by 
ballot. A candidate for each office who 
shall receive the highest number of votes 
for said office shall be declared elected. 
The election shall be held under the direc- 
tion of the President of the Association. 

MEETINGS 
Article XIV 
SECTION 1 

The annual meeting of the Association 
shall be held at a time to be set by the of- 
ficers of the Association. 

SEcTION 2 

Quorum: The quorum shall consist of 

one-fifth of the Association’s active mem- 


“ID Ore Co bo 


v4 


SECTION 3 
Voting shall be by voice, with the ex- 
ception of the election of officers. 


SecTion 4 
The usual order of business shall be as 
follows: 
1. Roll call. 


2. Reading or disposal of any unap- 
proved minutes. 
. Reports of officers. 
. Report of the Association. 
. Standing committee reports. 
. Other committee reports. 
. Unfinished business. 
New business. 
. Adjournment. 
AMENDMENTS 
Article XV 
SEcTION 1 
All proposed amendments shall be sub- 
mitted in writing to the Secretary-Treas- 
urer prior to the annual meeting. 
SEcTION 2 
The proposed amendment, together with 
the opinion of the officers shall be read 
atid a two-thirds majority of the members 
voting in person, or by proxy, shall be 
necessary for the adoption of the said 
amendment. 


He CO 
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DISTRICTS 
Article XVI 
For the purpose of this Association, 
the state of Indiana shall be divided into 
ten athletic districts of counties as follows: 
1. Lake, Porter, LaPorte, St. Joseph, 
Elkhart, Marshall, Starke, Newton, Jas- 
per, Kosciusko. 
2. Pulaski, Fulton, Cass, Miami, Wa- 
bash, Benton, White, Carroll, Howard. 
3. LaGrange, Steuben, DeKalb, Noble, 
Allen, Whitley, Huntington, Wells, Adams. 


4. Tippecanoe, Warren, Clinton, Tip- 
ton, Hamilton, Boone, Montgomery, 
Fountain, Vermilion. 

5. Jay, Blackford, Grant, Madison, 
Delaware, Randolph, Wayne, Henry, Han- 
cock. 

6. Park, Putnam, Hendricks, Marion, 
Johnson, Morgan, Owen, Clay, Vigo. 

7. Shelby, Rush, Fayette, Union, Frank- 
lin, Decatur, Bartholomew, Jackson, 
Brown. 

8. Jennings, Ripley, Ohio, Jefferson, 
Dearborn, Switzerland, Scott, Clark, 
Floyd, Harrison. 

9. Monroe, Green, Sullivan, Knox, 
Davies, Martin, Lawrence, Orange, Wash- 
ington. 

10. Gibson, Pike, Dubois, Perry, Spen- 
cer, Warrick, Vanderburg, Posey, Craw- 
ford. 

Officers 1933-1934 


President—H. T. McCullough, Shelby- 
ville. 

Vice President—A. B. Masters, Lafa- 
yette. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Russell S. Julius, 
Indianapolis. 

Sergeant-at-Arms—Walter Fisher, Mun- 
cie. 

Growth 

FTER the fundamental working parts 
of the organization were complete, 
Mr. Wells appointed his committees and 
set about to guide the new organization 
safely through its formative stages. The 
work of organization and of securing mem- 
bers formed the greater part of the work 

of the first year. 

The Association has come through four 
years of growth under the able leadership 
of four presidents, namely Clifford Wells 
of Logansport, Chester Hill of Kokomo, 
John L. Adams of Vincennes and A. R. 
Staggs of Monticello. To these men, with 
Russell S. Julius, the present Secretary- 
Treasurer, goes a great measure of the 
credit for the strength of the organiza- 
tion. 

Professional Meeting 

IJ HE three meetings held each year fall 

naturally into three different classifica- 
tions. The first meeting, which is held 
in October during the Indiana State 
Teachers Association convention, is prima- 
rily professional. During the five years of 
the existence of the Association, many ex- 
cellent speakers have appeared on this 
program, bringing vital messages to the 
coaches. A few of these speakers and 
their subjects of discussion are enumerated 
below in order to show the caliber of the 
men and the thought brought to the pro- 
fession. Inspiration, constructive criticism 
and general needed information have been 
given by such men as the following: Mr. 
A. L. Trester, Commissioner of Athletics, 
I. H. S. A. A. “The Place of Athletics 
in the High School Curriculum”; Dr. 
Paul M. Harmon, Indiana University, 
“Some Phases of the Physiology of Ex- 
ercise”; Dr. Coleman Griffith, University 
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of Illinois, “Methods of Coaching”; Dr. 
J. A. Myers, University of Minnesota, 
“Health Before Participation”; Dr. J. W. 
Wilce, formerly football coach at Ohio 
State University, “Hearts”; Dr. E. D. 
Mitchell, University of Michigan, “Growth 
of Athletics’; Mr. G. Nelson Snyder, 
Principal of South Side High School, Fort 
Wayne, “What a High School Principal 
Expects of His Coach.” 
Social Meeting 

'TVHE second meeting of the year is 

the coaches’ banquet meeting, held on 
the eve of the annual state basketball 
tournament. As a rule, this is strictly a 
social, good fellowship meeting, but from 
time to time nationally known coaches 
have made talks following the banquet. 
A few of the coaches. who have appeared 
on the program in the last few years are 
Dr. Forrest C. Allen of Kansas, Dr. H. C. 
Carlson of Pittsburgh, Richard E. Hanley 
of Northwestern, Everett Dean of Indi- 
ana, Noble Kizer of Purdue, George 
Keogan of Notre Dame, Ward Lambert 
of Purdue and Paul Hinkle of Butler. 
Discussions by coaches such as these have 
resulted in good, not only from a tech- 
nical coaching standpoint but from an 
ethical, professional standpoint as well. 

Business Meeting 

HE third meeting of the year is held 

on the day of the state track meet 
in Indianapolis. This meeting is a formal 
business session, the coaches having in 
view the problems of the next school 
term. New officers are introduced at this 
meeting, and, with the committees, plans 
are announced for the work to be done 
for the ensuing year. 

Co-operating Units 

HE Indiana High School Coaches 

Association has made studies in va- 
rious phases of work pertaining to coach- 
ing, such as officials, rules, ethics and 
athletics in other states. The organ- 
ization has no official periodical or mag- 
azine, but it has annually voiced its 
approval and support of the Coaches’ 
Directory and Fans’ Handbook published 
at Marion, Indiana. 

A very fine spirit of co-operation toward 
the Indiana High School Coaches As- 
sociation has been shown by the Indiana 
High School Athletic Association and the 
Indiana Officials Association, both of 
which have contributed to the growth of 
the coaches’ organization. The Coaches 
Association is not a direct part of the 
Indiana Physical Education Association, 
but the memberships overlap and the two 
groups are at all times in harmony and 
are very co-operative. 

As the Indiana High School Coaches 
Association goes into its fifth year, many 
problems, old and new, in athletics and 
physical education come up for study. 
As these problems are met, their solutions 
proposed and carried out, it is hoped that 
the organization will be made stronger 
and the profession made better. 


for DECEMBER, 1933 
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Athletics a Part of Education 


New Methods in 
Athletics 
By Nash Higgins 
Director of Athletics, University of Tampa 


ITH the reduction of working hours 

\ \ as outlined by the National Recov- 

ery Act, and as necessitated by the 
development of technical knowledge and 
production, the individual of today has 
more leisure time than the individual of 
any previous generation. We have every 
reason to expect that, twenty-five, thirty, 
fifty years hence, leisure time will be in- 
creased. Therefore, I believe that Amer- 
ican civilization will live or die on the use 
of its leisure time. If this be the case, 
then training for the healthful, wholesome 
and prudent use of leisure time becomes 
the paramount essential of modern educa- 
tion which must prepare the youth of to- 
day for adult life in 1950 and 1960. This 
places a great responsibility on the de- 
partments of physical education and ath- 
letics in our educational institutions. 

An important problem confronting every 
department of physical education and 
athletics is that of finances. In this 
article, I shall deal with this problem in 
the small college. After a careful and ex- 
tensive study I believe that it may be di- 
vided into two parts; namely, the problem 
of intercollegiate activities and the prob- 
lem of activities for the mass of the stu- 
dent body. 

In intercollegiate competition, I favor 
the abolition of the freshman rule and the 
organization of groups of colleges into 
small conferences, with a thoroughly re- 
sponsible commissioner to carry out the 
executive work of the conference. By way 
of illustration I shall use the state of Flor- 
ida, where we have five colleges with less 
than 800 students. These schools have 
caused serious inroads in their financial re- 
sources by attempting to bring in from 
distant states other members of the wide- 
spread Southern Intercollegiate Athletic 
Association. They have attempted to 
have freshmen teams as well as varsity 
teams, which is merely doubling the over- 
head, including the cost of coaching, 
equipment, travel, guarantees and offi- 
cials. As a result, each school has two 
fair or mediocre football teams, and the 
expense is enormous. By the elimination 
of the freshman rule, each school could 
have one good team with only half of the 
overhead necessary to conduct freshman 
and varsity sports, and the public would 
be better satisfied with the type of game 
a good team would play. I can illustrate 
this by one school that had its freshman 
and varsity teams both defeated on the 
same night; later on, by combining the 
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freshmen and varsity, the school played 
an intersectional game, defeating a much 
stronger team. 

The second phase of this program would 
include extramural competition among the 
several colleges, each being represented by 
the intramural champions in the various 
sports. These sports may be grouped into 
seasonal activities and a play-day program 
arranged each season: in the fall, cross- 
country, football, horseshoes and water 
polo; in the winter, basketball, volley ball, 
boxing, wrestling and fencing; in the 
spring, swimming, diamond ball, tennis, 
golf, canoeing and rowing. 

This would be a new departure from the 
standard type of intercollegiate activity. 
A bus or two full of these students making 
a trip to a neighboring college could have 
a part of the contest in the afternoon, 
have supper together in the college com- 
mons, have the remaining activities in the 
evening, and conclude the program with 
a dance, staying over the night in the col- 
lege dormitory, thereby getting a real op- 
portunity for socialization of various stu- 
dent groups of the several colleges. 

This type of program may be carried on 
at a minimum of expense, with a student 
fee being charged for intramurals. Last 
year, I served as Director of Intramurals 
in an institution with a student body of 
2,700, 2,200 of whom participated in our 
program, which embraced eighteen sports 
and activities. Nearly sixty teams par- 
ticipated in three leagues. 

I believe that the educators have a right 
to demand new methods in athletics and 
physical education. There is no excuse for 
any physical education or athletics in a 
college if the activities are not educational 
in nature. A program such as outlined 
above will meet the modern trends and 
satisfy the demands of the public and ad- 
ministrators of education. 


The Mission of 
Athletics 


By Carl W. Burt 
Athletic Director, Manchester College 


HE virtues of athletics as well as 
their faults have been broadcast 
throughout this land until, in many 
places, people have acquired the idea that 
success in athletics depends entirely upon 
the number of games won by the squad; 
failure is thought of in terms of games 
with scores unfavorable to the team. 

As long as this condition prevails and 
coaches are hired to produce winning 
teams alone, athletics will continue to be 
severely criticized and will not fill their 
true mission. 

Educators have long recognized that a 
great deal of good may be aécomplished 





by rightly directed athletics, and a great 
deal is being done at present to make this 
phase of education worthy of its place in 
the school. Many of these educators, how- 
ever, have thought of athletics in terms of 
the school spirit they tend to develop, or 
the revenue they bring into the school 
treasury which will enable other extra- 
curricular activities to be developed. 
These things are all right in their places, 
particularly the development of school 
spirit, but if athletics do no more than 
this they cannot be justified as a part of 
the school program. 

Athletics have a far bigger mission to 
perform than to bring in money or to sati- 
ate those who wish for victory. Many 
times in our mad scramble for success we 
lose sight of the greatest objective of ath- 
letics, which is character building. Where 
this great objective is tenaciously adhered 
to, great things may be accomplished. Not 
only are the actual players gaining the 
higher values of character that athletics 
can give but every loyal follower is a par- 
ticipant in a spiritual if not a physical way. 

That athletic participation develops 
character there can be little doubt. These 
character traits may be desirable or unde- 
sirable, depending greatly upon the in- 
fluences that control the participation. 
Assuming that the influences are of the 
right sort many desirable traits such as 
concentration, honesty, tenacity, generos- 
ity, loyalty, co-operation, obedience, manli- 
ness, sacrifice, humility and self-expression 
may be brought out. 

“The real life of a boy or girl is the one 
lived out with his fellows. Here he is free 
to pick and choose and determine for him- 
self what he will do or will not do, swayed 
by his own deepest feelings and sentiments, 
influenced by those of his kind—his 
gang.” 2 

The character of a boy is determined 
largely by the habits and ideals that are 
manifested by those with whom he asso- 
ciates, the environment of his real life. 
Here is where he goes wrong or works out 
his own salvation. Back of all this gre- 
garious spirit is the influence of the coach 
and the things for which the school stands. 
When coaches are paid in relation to the 
type of characters they develop and not in 
proportion to loving cups gained for the 
school trophy case, or championships won 
by their teams, athletics will begin to fill 
their true place better. I do not mean to 
infer that victory is undesirable, but vic- 
tory at any cost is not the essential thing. 

One of the greatest things that athletic 
participation can develop is humility. 

“Humility is at all ages the natural 
product of games requiring skill. They are 





1 Ehler, “Athletics an Essential Moral Factor,” N. E. 
A., 1912, Pp. IT51. 
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December 28-29 


The National Collegiate Athletic 


Association 
December 29-30 


Leaving Pennsylvania Station, New York, at 1:00 p.m. Tuesday, December 26, 1933 


REDUCED FARES WILL BE IN 
EFFECT FOR THE OCCASION 


For Reservations Write 


GEORGE LITTLE, Director of Athletics 
Rutgers University New Brunswick, N. J. 
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almost a panacea for self-conceit and who- 
ever has a spoiled boy on his hands, par- 
ticularly an only boy, can do no wiser than 
enter him in games where he has much to 
learn.” 2 

It has been my observation that many 
athletes are very humble and that they 
respect the rights of others. The poise they 
have gained through athletic participation 
may, however, be often mistaken for con- 
ceited bigotry. 

A complete character must be made up 
of physical as well as spiritual, intellec- 
tual and religious elements. 

“Character is influenced greatly by ath- 
letic participation, for the body is made 
more erect, poised, definite, and graceful. 
The improved condition of the body affects 
the body in two ways. The vital organs 
can better perform their functions because 
they are free; hence the character grows 
in force; and awareness of poise, erectness, 
and freedom of motion bring with them 
self-faith, dignity, and integrity. Mind 
and body are so closely related that one 
reacts directly upon the other. The poor 
boy whose physical makeup is weak and 
limpid generally lacks moral strength as 
well as physical definiteness.” * 

Athletic participation furnishes oppor- 
tunity for the development of honesty, in- 
tegrity, self-control and loyalty, as well as 
many other desirable traits of character. 
In the game the boy is on his own. He is 
in a position to put into practice the in- 
fluences that have been brought to bear 
upon him. Here he may learn by doing. 
There is no guiding hand to show him how 
to act. He must make his own decisions. 
“Shall I cheat or play unfairly?” is a ques- 
tion which is constantly being placed be- 
fore the participant. Each time he refuses 
to cheat he strengthens his normal fiber. 
In the excitement and glamour of the phys- 
ical contest individuals act as they really 
are and not as they may appear to be. 

“It is true that majors in physical edu- 
cation who have had three times as much 
exposure to games and other forms of 
physical education as ordinary students 
cheat less in proportion than those physi- 
cally unfit to take strenuous work.” ¢ 

Surely there must be some carry-over 
from the athletic field to the every day 
life. 

One does not develop character by read- 
ing or hearing about the things that con- 
stitute good character. Character of the 
right sort results from taking part in prop- 
erly guided activities. This is the only 
process by which it can be developed. The 
athletic field is the common ground where 
every individual may prove his merit or 
his worthlessness. The man who has been 
developed until he can plunge into a line 
or make a hard tackle probably also has 
developed in him a faculty for honesty and 


2 Forbush, Manual of Play, p. 199. 

8 Hughes, “Physical Training in Character Build- 
ing,” N. E. A., 1896, p. 915. 

“Park, “As to Character Training,” Playground, 
Vol. 19, 1925-1926. 
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sticking for the truth regardless of the con- 
sequences, and in taking his medicine even 
though there might be an easier way out. 

The person who has experienced the 
things involved in toiling through a foot- 
ball game played in cold mud and water 
surely knows something about what loy- 
alty, self-sacrifice and perseverance mean. 
The boy who has taken a stiff straightarm 
in the face and can come back smilingly 
for his man knows the meaning of sus- 
tained effort in spite of obstacles. Like- 
wise, the man who steps up to bat with 
two men on base and makes a sacrifice 
rather than attempting to hit a hard drive 
has had imbued in his character something 
of self-sacrifice. 

That athletic participation builds loy- 
alty there can be little doubt. A player 
must be loyal to his school, his coach and 
the ideals for which his school stands. No 
player will get very far without a high 
type of loyalty. 

Clean living in every respect is neces- 
sary for sustained athletic participation. 
Doubtless we have good athletes whose 
characters are besmirched by wrong liv- 
ing, but these are not our best, and never 
is an athlete of this type upheld before 
young men as a desirable type to emulate. 

Self-expression and co-operation are two 
great things that may be brought out by 
athletics. Every member of a team, no 
matter what kind it is, has an opportunity 
for self-expression in a physical and men- 
tal way, and a team made up of individuals 
who do not heartily co-operate will not 
break many records. Co-operation is an 
essential thing and most athletes realize it. 

This question arises: Will character 
traits developed in athletics carry over into 
non-play activities? We can only assume 
that they will; so, obviously, we should 
first see that desirable play traits exist. 
Secondly, it should be brought into the 
clear consciousness of the individual’s mind 
the desirable traits we are aiming to ex- 
pand and transfer. The third phase is 
that of generalizing the ideals already be- 
ing lived up to, accepted and consciously 
realized as a definite part of the play or 
team code. 

Thomas Story sums up the things neces- 
sary for character building through ath- 
letics in a few words: 

“It is not the game played but how it is 
played; it is not the sport but the incen- 
tive that urges the sport; it is not the 
recreation but the sentiment that domi- 
nates it that counts in the building and 
maintenance of character.” 5 

If character traits can be developed by 
athletic participation, it is up to educators 
to see that proper influences are the guid- 
ing beacons of our athletic program, and 
that intramural work is developed to the 
extent that not a select few, but many will 
reap the benefits of participation through 
an extensive program of “athletics for all.” 





5 “Character Training,’ Playground, Vol. 19, 1925- 
1926, Pp. 393. 
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Announcement 


AT ONLY A SLIGHT- 
LY HIGHER PRICE 
THAN LAST YEAR’S 
WE ONCE MORE OF- 
FER YOU AN ATH- 
LETIC REPAIR SERV- 
ICE THAT IS EXCEL- 
LED BY NONE. 


We not only clean and re- 
pair your football equip- 
ment at a reasonable price 
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the summer months 


FREE! 
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National Championship Swim- 
ming and Wrestling Meets of 1933 


The Tenth Annual 
National Collegiate 
Swimming 
Championships 


By F. W. Luehring, Chairman 


N. C. A. A. Swimming Rules Committee 


ALE UNIVERSITY’S invitation to 

hold the 1933 National Collegiate 
Swimming Championships was most en- 
thusiastically received and accepted with 
appreciation by swimmers, coaches and 
rules committee members. Accordingly, 
the meet was held at New Haven, March 
25th and 26th. In the total number of 
contestants and number of institutions 
participating the tenth swimming cham- 
pionships established a new record. The 
following twenty-six institutions took part 
in the meet with over one hundred con- 
testants: Brown, Bowdoin, College of the 
City of New York, Columbia, Dartmouth, 
Fordham, Franklin and Marshall, Har- 
vard, Lafayette, Manhattan, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Navy, New York University, 
Northwestern, Ohio State, Princeton, Ran- 
dolph-Macon, Rensselaer, Rutgers, Spring- 
field, Stanford, Wesleyan, Williams and 
Yale.- Five other institutions sent en- 
tries, but four of these could not be ac- 
cepted because they were not members of 
the N.C. A. A. 

The preliminaries were held on Friday 
afternoon and evening and the finals be- 
fore a capacity house on Saturday night. 
The facilities of the Payne Whitney Pool 
and the efficient work of the Yale Swim- 
ming Management made it easy to con- 
duct this great meet. Everyone of the 
more than 2,000 spectators enjoyed the 
unusual experience of having a comfort- 
able seat, comfortable atmospheric con- 
ditions, excellent visibility, and an unob- 
structed view of the entire pool. 

A new world’s record was established 
in the 200-yard breast stroke by Donald 
Horn of Northwestern. Later he assisted 
the Northwestern medley relay team in 
setting a new N.C. A. A. mark. Walter 
Spence of Rutgers equaled the all-time 
college record of his former team mate, 
George Kojac, in the century, and in ad- 
dition helped his team win the 400-yard 
free style relay. Ted Wiget of Stanford, 
and America’s Olympic team, was the 
only contestant to win two national cham- 
pionships—one in the 220 and the other 
in the 440, in the latter race establishing 
a new pool record. Ray Thompson, the 
Navy’s brilliant swimmer and a place 
winner in the recent Olympics, took first 
place in the 50-yard swim. George Chal- 


mers of Franklin and Marshall achievec 
a new pool record in winning the 150- 
yard back stroke. In diving from the ten- 
foot board, Richard Degener of Michigan, 
who won second place in the Olympics at 
Los Angeles, surpassed all other competi- 
tors with a high total of 133.88 points, 
more than 30 points ahead of his nearest 
rival. The detailed results of the finals 
are as follows: 

400-yard Relay—Won by Rutgers 
(Brick, Ashley, Kramer, and Spence) ; 
second, Princeton; third, Navy; fourth, 
Yale. Time: 3:39.2. 

200-yard Breast Stroke—Won by Horn, 
Northwestern; second, West, Princeton; 
third, Lemak, Michigan; fourth, Gilsdorf, 
Ohio State. Time: 2:29.88. (New meet 
record, lower than listed world’s record.) 

150-yard Back Stroke—Won by Chal- 
mers, Franklin and Marshall; second, 
Long, Princeton; third, Stowell, Harvard; 
fourth, Moulton, Minnesota. ‘Time: 
1:39.8. (New pool record.) 

50-yard Dash—Won by Thompson, 
Navy; second, Jennings, Columbia; third, 
Banfield, Dartmouth; fourth, Lewis, 
Brown. Time: 0:23.8. 

440-yard Free Style—Won by Wiget, 
Stanford; second, Cristy, Michigan; third, 
Barker, Yale; fourth, Kennedy, Michi- 
gan. Time: 4:58.4. (New pool record.) 

100-yard Free Style—Won by Spence, 
Rutgers; second, Highland, Northwestern ; 
third, Lewis, Brown; fourth, John 
Schmieler, Michigan. Time: 0:52.4. (Ty- 
ing national intercollegiate record, setting 
new meet record, and new pool record.) 

Dive—Won by Degener, Michigan; 
second, Willard, Northwestern; third, 
Wilkie, Northwestern; fourth, Fenske, 
Michigan. Winner’s points: 128.94. 

220-yard Free Style—Won by Wiget, 
Stanford; second, Hapke, Yale; third, 
Dayton, Princeton; fourth, Cristy, Mich- 
igan. Time: 2:16. 

300-yard Medley Relay—Won by 
Northwestern (Hahn, Horn, Highland) ; 
second, Yale; third, Michigan; fourth, 
Brown. Time: 3:05.4. 


The Sixth Annual Na- 
tional Collegiate Wres- 
tling Championship 
By R. G. Clapp, Chairman 
N. C. A. A. Wrestling Rules Committee 

HE Sixth Annual National Collegiate 

Wrestling Championship Meet was 
held at the Taylor Gymnasium, Lehigh 
University, on March 24th and 25th, 1933. 
It was the largest and the best meet that 
we have ever held. There were eighty-six 
actual participants, representing thirty 
different colleges or universities. Eight of 
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at once if your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you with the Hood TRACKSHU 
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You need an economical running shoe for 
your track squad this season. But you do 
not want to sacrifice speed or efficiency. 
The Hood Trackshu meets this demand in 
every way. It is made on a narrow shank 
running shoe last for perfect fit, reénforced 
against stretching. It has the famous posi- 
tive gripping Smokrepe sole. It is extremely 
light in weight and extra serviceable. It has 
given complete satisfaction under all con- 
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ditions for several seasons. Outfit your 
squad with Hood Trackshus now. 

There are other Hood Athletic Shoes for 
every kind of indoor and outdoor sport— 
popular with coaches and players from 
beginners to champions. 

Ask your sporting goods dealer to show 
you these better Hood Shoes. He will help 
you to choose the correct shoes for any 
sport—or mail the coupon above. 


HOOD RUBBER COMPANY, INC., VATERTOWN, MASS. 
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these institutions had not previously been 
represented in our annual meet. In the 
grade of wrestling and the closeness of 
competition, this meet excelled any pre- 
vious one. 

The following tabulation shows the de- 
velopment of the National Collegiate 
Wrestling Meets during the six years they 
have been held: 


Individual Institutions 

Contestants Represented 
1928 40 16 
1929 61 25 
1930 79 29 
1931 67 26 
1932 75 24 
1933 86 30 


Previous to 1931 the meets were open 
to all college wrestlers. In 1931 and 1932 
the meets were invitation affairs, open 
only to the winners and runners-up in the 
various college conference or wrestling as- 
sociation championship meets and _ to 
wrestlers of similar caliber representing in- 
stitutions not members of such conferences 
or wrestling associations. This was re- 
sponsible for the decrease in number of 
entries in 1931. This year the Wrestling 
Rules Committee feared that financial 
conditions might prevent many of these 
outstanding wrestlers from participating. 
To insure a sufficient number of entries 
to make the meet a success, the committee 
voted to make it an open meet again. 
This action did not prove to be necessary, 
however, inasmuch as fully as many of the 


outstanding college wrestlers participated 
in this year’s meet as in 1931 and 1932. 

It would naturally have been supposed 
that present financial conditions would 
have caused a marked shrinkage in the 
receipts of the meet, but such was not the 
case. The number of spectators present 
and the gate receipts were larger than at 
any previous National Collegiate Wrestling 
Meet. The local managers at Lehigh Uni- 
versity had sufficient confidence in the 
drawing power of the meet to cause them 
to sell no separate tickets for single ses- 
sions, but only a blanket ticket good for 
all four sessions. The seating capacity of 
the Taylor Gymnasium was taxed at prac- 
tically all of the four sessions. The gross 
gate receipts of the meet were approx- 
imately $2,400, which, it is anticipated, 
will allow close to $2,000 for refund to 
the visiting contestants on their expense 
of transportation. At no previous meet 
has the refund come within $600 or $700 
of this amount. 

The meet was conducted as an indi- 
vidual championship, rather than as a 
combination of team and individual cham- 
pionship, because the committee was con- 
vinced that financial conditions would not 
allow any considerable number of institu- 
tions to enter full teams. Lehigh Univer- 
sity was the only institution which had a 
representative in every one of the eight 
weight classes. 

The place winners in the different 
weight classes were as follows: 


NAME INSTITUTION 

118-POUND CLASS 

ee eek ae ee ke hee adn dcenulaaw aun Oklahoma A. & M. College 

i on own swine ggbedeend oseesséebeeveses oes University of Illinois 

sd ook 6s sb sidebeeeebibhs+scaebeceessée esque’ Lehigh University 
126-POUND CLASS 

ET RR Ry ae <I Oe Oklahoma A. & M. College 

«cock ccundaddnedeeesveteancosencesss University of Illinois 

So noo eS a ana caw one db deb Oeensessend Indiana University 
135-POUND CLASS 

I NS Ss 5 oct 6b us 646 Seeceeteweccscesecccesss Indiana University 

EE EIN, oo ccccccacecccoscentenseseess Franklin & Marshall College 

i. nnd icnncahecndanbaadndesduhepassueesnets Harvard University 
145-POUND CLASS 

iia cna dehds needed ee bbebeceeebbeden Oklahoma A. & M. College 

I, oninghenieine suaanehnsemennts Southwestern §. T. C. of Oklahoma 

nen ds cctendindebaceeeiieinitek des secbnagn Indiana University 
155-POUND CLASS 

ci caekedcdeedeecetcssoebercsesses Iowa State College 

IY SAID, chins 55d 6.40 0.06 vin 06 UsidWs dtasciowe pe Virginia Military Institute 

I, oho chk can sender ep sass imekekssties + sacepen Lehigh University 
165-POUND CLASS 

aio. oc sncctbeee sensed duseesesticconedane Iowa State College 

I OR, CN ois ds eildids diddd cnelncde vagbeis odeddeccins Lehigh University 

Third—Orville England................ceeeeeee- Southwestern 8. T. C. of Oklahoma 
175-POUND CLASS 

ee ee a nechevesbseeneneh$nenesenaes Iowa State College 

I WHI o's ob 0d csnicas cocndsndcesion cdvecaedwes Indiana University 

EY DIED, o vvsccccdevoscecdbcewscosesenss Oklahoma A. & M. College 
UNLIMITED CLASS 

First—Ralph Teague. ........cccccccccccccceces Southwestern S. T. C. of Oklahoma 

ON, BOOB ono onc ccccccsccccccece viescewssacecosces Indiana University 

Tet I es hoc ccccccccccccccccccsesccces Indiana State Teachers College 
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For the first time in the history of the 
National Collegiate Wrestling Meets, the 
East surpassed the West in the number of 
institutions represented. There were six- 
teen institutions representing the East, in- 
cluding New England, eleven from the 
West and Southwest and three from the 
South. 


Helpful Hints on How to 


Improve Your Golf Game 
(Continued from page 19) 


course, if you hit the ball at the bottom 
of your arc and somewhat on the up-swing, 
you will get a fairly high carry shot with 
less roll. The stroke is a distinct hit and 
not a sweep, and the ball should be hit as 
cleanly as possible. The left arm should 
be kept straight and a firm grip taken 
with the left hand. 


Mid-Iron Stance and Swing 


F you have started using the square 

stance for your wooden shots (dis- 
cussed in the September issue of THE 
ATHLETIC JOURNAL), you should use the 
same stance for all your long iron shots. 
Of course, as you play more you may vary 
your stance slightly by swinging your left 
toe out toward the green or target that 
you are shooting for, a little more than 
with your wooden clubs. But keep the 
right foot pointing toward the line of flight. 
Stand a little closer to the ball than when 
using your wooden clubs, as the shaft is 
a little shorter. You should be fairly well 
over the ball with almost all your iron 
shots. 

Your swing or arc will be sharper with 
your iron shots than is your swing With 
the wooden clubs. Instead of being 
“flat,” as with your wooden clubs, your 
swing with the irons should be “upright.” 
The swing is the same as the swing with 
the wooden clubs, with this main excep- 
tion: that, whereas you throw the club- 
head straight through the ball with your 
wooden clubs along a 12-inch line at the 
bottom of your arc, with the mid-iron you 
come straight into the ball and little more 
on the downward stroke. 


The Grip, and Mid-Iron Advice 


OU should use the same grip with the 

irons as with the wooden clubs, with 
a few exceptions. Grip the club-handle 
more firmly for all iron shots, because the 
club-heads are smaller and heavier, and 
the slightest relaxing of your hands on 
the club-handle will cause the club-face to 
turn in or out and spoil your shot. The 
swing is shorter, varying from a half swing 
to a three-quarters swing. » 

Mid-iron shots are hits, not sweeps. 
Play the shot more “upright.” Keep a 
firm hold on the club. Stand well over 
your shots. The ball should be played a 
little more in the center of your stance. 
Hit the ball cleanly and on the down- 
stroke. 
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LACERATIONS 
MUSCLE BRUISES 
PULLED TENDONS 
SPRAINS and 


STRAINS 





are safely and speedily relieved with 


applications of Antiphlogistine. 


It 2s antiseptic 
It relzeves pain 
It checks inflammation 


It reduces congestion 


There is no substitute for Antiphlogis- 





tine. Insist upon the original. 


ANTIPHLOGISTINE 


Samples to Coaches, Trainers & Physical Directors 


N AME caecceeccecereseeseccesseseere Trainer 
Phys. Dir. 


MS on 6 6bcie ke hens bok Chae 


The Denver Chemical Mfg. 
Co. 


163 Varick Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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Cleaned—Sterilized—Rebuilt 


HELMETS PANTS SHOES 
SHOULDER PADS HIP PADS BASKET BALLS 
JERSEYS SOx FOOTBALLS 


Everything used in sports Rebuilt in our factory to be as 
presentable as New! 


Hundreds of schools throughout the U. S. are using our 
service. Chenille and felt letters a specialty. 


THE KELLEY COMPANY 


The Middlewest’s Largest Cleaners, Sterilizers ¢ Rebuilders 
of Athletic Equipment 


IOWA CITY, IA. 
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Basketball Rules Changes 


turns the ball illegally to his back 
court and the ball goes out of bounds 
before touching a player of either 
team. Where is the ball put into 
play? Answer—Team B’s ball where 
it crossed the boundary line. 
Question—A player of Team A re- 
turns the ball illegally to his back 
court and it is first touched in the back 
court by a player of Team A. Where 
is the ball put into play? Answer— 
Team B’s ball out of bounds at the 
point nearest the Team A player who 
first touched the ball in the back court. 
Question—Team A, having the ball 
in its back court, throws the ball to 
the front court within ten seconds, but 
it rebounds to the back court from a 
Team B player, or is batted back by 
the latter. May the ball be recovered 
by Team A? Answer—Yes, and 
Team A is allowed another ten-second 
period to advance the ball to its front 
court. 
Rule 10 contains an important note to 
officials, as follows: 


NOTE TO OFFICIALS 


Officials should make their out-of- 
bounds decisions clearly evident to 
both teams. If there is any confusion 
or misunderstanding among the play- 
ers as to the decision, the official 
should obtain possession of the ball 
and not permit the player entitled to 
it to play it until both teams have 
had a chance to recover their posi- 
tions. Whenever a player is awarded 
the ball out of bounds from his front 
court area, as provided in this rule or 
in Rule 14, the Referee or Umpire 
must handle it before it is put into 
play. 

The last sentence of this note is new 
and is intended to prevent the confusion 
that has arisen in the past when a team 
takes the ball out of bounds and passes it 
in quickly. Note that the Referee or Um- 
pire must handle the ball before it is put 
into play. 

Rutz 11, Section 3. Whenever 
play is suspended (unless otherwise 
provided in the rules), play shall be 
resumed by tossing the ball up be- 
tween the two players of opposing 
teams nearest to it, at that spot where 
it was when play ceased; except that 
if a violation or a foul has taken place, 
play shall be resumed with the admin- 
istering of the penalty; or except that 
if the ball was in play and in the pos- 
session of a player when play ceased, 
that player shall be permitted to put 
the ball in play from out of bounds, 
on the side, at the point nearest the 
spot where play ceased. When the 
game is played in quarters, play shall 
be resumed at the beginning of the 
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(Continued from page 9) 

second and fourth quarters as pro- 
vided in this paragraph, except that 
if the Timers’ signal sounds while the 
ball is in the air on a throw for goal 
at the end of the first or third quar- 
ter, whether the goal is made or 
missed, the ball shall be tossed at cen- 
ter to begin the next quarter. 

During a time-out period, and be- 
tween the first two and last two quar- 
ters of a game played in quarters, the 
Referee shall not permit practice 
shooting. 

The last sentence of the first paragraph 
of the above section is new. This is an 
attempt to reduce the amount of center 
jumping, play being resumed at the be- 
ginning of the second and fourth quarters 
at the point where play was suspended, 
except in certain situations stated above. 

Rute 13, Section 4. Note—To 
avoid disconcerting the free-thrower, 
the Referee and Umpire shall stand 
neither in the free throw lane nor be- 
hind the backboard. 

The above note is new. Oswald Tower, 
Editor of the Basketball Guide, official in- 
terpreter of the rules, suggests that “one 
official should stand outside the free throw 
are and to the rear of the free-thrower; 
the other official should stand near the 
end line and out of the free-thrower’s line 
of vision.” 

Rute 13, Section 6. Question—A 
player is fouled in the act of throw- 
ing for goal, gets his goal and is 
awarded one free throw. If the throw 
is missed, is the ball in play? Answer 
—Yes. 

This question was inserted because it is 
often asked. The answer does not sug- 
gest any change in the rules or a new in- 
terpretation. 

Rute 14, Section 12. A player 
shall not withhold the ball from play 
for more than three seconds in his free 
throw lane, and he must get the ball 
outside the lane within that time. 

NOTE—Dribbling the ball in the 
lane or passing it to another player in 
the lane does not change this restric- 
tion, unless he dribbles in for a throw 
for goal, or passes to a teammate who 
is going in for a throw for goal, or un- 
less the ball goes into the possession 
of an opponent. If a player holding 
the ball has one foot on or inside the 
lane, then pivots so that he is entirely 
outside the lane, and finally pivots 
back on or into the lane, he is subject 
to the three-second restriction, and if 
the whole operation takes more than 
three seconds he loses the ball. If he 
pivots out of the lane within three sec- 
onds and remains out, the three-second 
rule does not apply. 

NOTE—The 6-foot arc is part of 


the free throw lane, and a player 
touching any part of the line denoting 
the lane is in the lane. 

PENALT Y— 


The ball shall go to an opponent 
out of bounds at the point nearest 
the spot where the violation was 
committed. 


d 
Section 12 of Rule 14, above, has been 
revised and reworded. This covers the 
so-called three-second rule, regulating the 
pivot play. Last year, it will be remem- 
bered, the rule stated that the man in the 
free throw lane should not withhold the 
ball from play while standing “with his 
back to his basket.” The three-second 
rule now applies regardless of the way the 
man is facing. Under Penalty above, the 
words “on the side” have been omitted 
from the sentence as printed a year ago. 
The ball is now to be awarded at the near- 
est point, whether on the side or end. 
Rute 14, Section 13. A player 
shall not interfere with the ball or 
basket while the ball is on the edge of 
or within the basket. 


PENALTY— 

(a) If committed at OPPONENTS’ 
BASKET, shall be declared a goal 
whether made or not. (Center ball.) 

(b) If committed at player’s OWN 
BASKET, shall be declared no goal 
whether made or not. (Jump ball 
on nearer free throw line.) 


NOTE—Under (b) an offensive 
player shall not be deemed to have in- 
terfered with the ball on a try for goal 
from the field unless he touches the 
basket or any part thereof. 

The note above is new. This note is for 
the benefit of very tall players who are 
able to touch the basket. Such players 
may by this interpretation touch the ball 
while it is in contact with the basket if 
they themselves do not touch the basket. 

Rute 15, Section 5. A player shall 
not enter the game after leaving it 
three times. 

The words “three times” are substi- 
tuted for the word “twice” in the previous 
rules. Such a change, of course, allows 
for more liberal substitution. 

A few changes have been made in the 
“Comments on the Rules” by the Editor, 
Oswald Tower. The principal change 
eliminates any mention of distance (it was 
formerly one yard) that must be main- 
tained between the pivoter and his guard 
in the “center-pivot play.” 

Questions regarding the rules should be 
addressed to Oswald Tower, Andover, Mas- 
sachusetts, who has been designated as 
official interpreter. An addressed, stamped 
envelope should be enclosed for a reply. 
Upon request, replies will be telegraphed 
collect. Information on approved rulings 
may also be secured from Mr. Tower. 

The Official Rules, copyrighted by the 
National Basketball Committee of the 
United States and Canada, is published 
by the American Sports Publishing Com- 
pany, New York City. 
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iently located hotel in 
Chicago. 
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® Exceptionally comfortable beds with extra long sizes specially for 
big men. 

® Special ‘‘training menus’’ gladly arranged. 

® Convenient to all transportation and places of amusement. 

® Home of the College Inn, featuring Ben Bernie and his orchestra. 
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have a man 


yA 


have given them? 


If you can’t answer “Yes” to 
each of these questions, forget 
about it. Otherwise get in 
touch with us for speaking 
dates on one of our “Men In 
Athletics.” 





ANSWER THES 








Would it stimulate the morale 
of your team and your school 
to have a coach like Fritz 
Crisler give a talk to your 
students ? 


Would it help you keep your- 
self and your job thoroughly 
sold to the community by hav- 
ing Major John L. Griffith 
speak on athletics to your local 
service clubs or at a Fathers 
and Sons banquet? 


Would it be worthwhile to 


like A. A. Stagg 


address your assembly ? 


Would your stock as a coach 
go up when your boys hear 
George Moriarty give them the 
same training dope that you 


0emetuevvcd XX SCHOOL ASSEMBLY SERVICE 


1403 Kimball Bidg. 


CHICAGO, ILL 











Dollar Day 
in New Books 


MODERN PING-PONG 
by Coleman Clark 


National Champion 1932 
If you run intramural and recrea- 
tive athletics you will have to be an 
authority on Ping-Pong. This book 
is copiously illustrated. Price $1.00. 


INTRAMURAL ACTIVITIES 
by R. E. Lindwall 


of Lincoln High School, Manitowoc, Wis. 

The latest text on this phase of 
your work. Practical in every de- 
tail. You must have this important 
contribution by Lindwall. Price 
$1.00. 


ATHLETIC BOOK Co. 
6816 No. Ashland Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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The Congress Hotel has 
been selected for the 
National Convention of: 


National Collegiate 
Athletic Association 
College Physical 
Education Directors 
American Student 
Health Association 


From December 27-30, 1933 


The management of the 
Congress Hotel extend cordial 
hospitality to all members. 
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HERE’S THE OUTSTANDING 
BASKETBALL VALUE 



































HE Dubow D-35 official basketball has been APPROVED by the NATIONAL FEDERA- 

e TION of STATE HIGH SCHOOLS ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION. The type ball illustrated = 
above has been used in more high school tournaments than any basketball on the market. It has 
been praised highly by the coaches because of its quality and durable construction. Made of the 
finest selected pebble grain cowhide specially tanned for the purpose. Double lined with highest 
grade of materials, all seams inside, rounded and flattened down and reinforced at the ends with 
e hand sewing. Equipped with an improved type of valve bladder easily inflated. Each ball is © 
carefully tested and inspected before leaving our factory. 


° IGH School Regulation DHB—An excellent basketball for high school games. Made to e 

the specifications of the D-35, but not built up to the standard of the APPROVED ball. | 
An excellent ball for the price. Many schools order the DHB balls for team practice when plac- 
ing their orders for the D-35 basketball. 


SK your dealer about DUBOW’S D-35 and DHB basketballs. If he cannot 
supply you write direct and we will send the address of our nearest dealer. 
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FOOTBALL 


AND 


BASKETBALL 
* 











VY E can give you exceptional service on 





FOOTBALL JERSEYS SHOULDER PADS 

FOOTBALL PANTS BASKETBALL SHIRTS 

FOOTBALL HOSE BASKETBALL PANTS 

BLOCKING PADS WARM-UP SUITS 
e 


and you may be assured that anything you get 
from O’SHEA will be of lasting quality and up to 
the minute style. Economize by buying the best. 


IS RAZ 


™ (SMBs RR 





\o- 2 
us. 


Write for Catalogue and Prices 


O’SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


Athletic Knitted Wear for Every Sport 
2414-24 North Sacramento Avenue CHICAGO 
































